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PARAGON. 
(See 7 S, xii, 228, 317, 412.) 

The origin of this word has been sought in 
Greek, Latin, and Spanish. The earliest etymon 
suggested appears to be that by Nicot, better 
known as the introducer of tobacco from Spain 
into France than by his dictionary of the language 
of the latter country, published in 1573. Menage, 
in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ 2 vols. folio, Paris, 
1750, quotes Nicot’s derivation of paragon, from 
which one may extract this much, “C’est une 
chose excellemment parfaite,” to which others of 
the same kind may be compared, “ pour scavoir 4 
quel degré de perfection elles atteignent. Et en 
ce qui le voudroit extraire de tapdyecv des Grecs, 
ce ne seroit pas hors de propos. Aucuns inter- 
pretent ce mot ab effectu; disans que paragon est 
res que aliis composita ac collata, illas delet sua 
excellentia ; et le tirent du dit rapdye.v, selon ce 
qu'il signifie aussi preterire ; duquel le participe 
est tapdywv.” The word being also written 
parangon, some derive it from “ rapayxwvifopat, 
qui signifie obvios et admotos cubito amoltor [I 
elbow others out of my way], mais c’est le repatrier 
trop loing.” Menage remarks, ‘‘ Nicot n’a pas 
bien rencontré en cette étymologie.” Henry Ste- 
phens, however, agrees with Nicot, “ Mot ancien, 
que nous avons pris des Grecs”; and Menage says, 





“Je ne sais point qui est l’original des deux; 
Nicot et Henri Etienne ayant écrit en méme 
tems.” This was about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. This etymology was adopted by the 
authors of the ‘ Vocabolario della Crusca,’ Firenze, 


| 1733; by Richardson, 1836; Todd, in his edition 


of Johnson, 1827; and Thomson, ‘ Etymons of 
English Words,’ 1826. Skinner, ‘ Etymologicon,’ 
1671, says, “‘ Paragon, eximium exemplar seu Idea, 
& Lat. Par, vel Parare, pro comparare, et Gr. 
ayov Certamen ; vel, ut ab una lingua originem 
petam, quod semper ab etymologo conandum est, 
a Gr. Ilapa juxta, et "Aywv, q.d. quod juxta 
positum de palma certat.” It may be with refer- 
ence to this that Littré remarks, under “ Parangon,” 
“On ne peut songer au grec rapa et aywy, lutte, 
rivalité, puisque tapaywy n’existe pas en grec, et 
que les langues romanes n’avaient aucun moyen 
(te mot est ancien dans l’espagnol et l’italien) de 
combiner deux éléments grecs.” 

Secondly, Menage himself derives it from 
Latin: “Le Frangois paragon, ou parangon, 


| comme I’Italien paragone, ou parancone, a été fait 


de par paris. Par paris, paricus, parico, pariconis, 
paricone, paracone, Paragon, &c. Ou bien ; par, 
paris, paratium (d’ou parage) paraticum, para- 
tico, paraticone, Paragon.” Most of these forms 
are evidently imagined for the occasion, In 
medieval Latin, the lexicon of Papias (who lived 
about 1050) has the word paragonizat; but 
this, as is manifest from the meaning attached to 
it, “ mitigat, oblectat, temperat,” is a mistake for 
paregorizat, as was pointed out by Ducange under 
“ Paregorizare,” “ Perperam Paragonizat preferunt 
Codd. MSS. et editi.” Ducange, however, has 
paragonicus, quoting from Joannes Hocsemius 
(who was born in 1273 and died in 1348), “in 
concha paragonica constantini,” said to be equiva- 
lent in meaning to porphyretica, “nisi ita legi 
debeat apud Hocsemium, vel Pentagonica.” He 
also has “ Paragonisare, comparare, conferre, a 
veteri Gallico Paragonner, vel Parangonner, nunc 
comparer dicimus.” “ Me multis dicebam optimum 
habere byzantium, diligenter illud revolvens et 
paragonisans reperi fore wreum.” ‘ Acta S. Ray- 
nerii,’ to. iii., Junii, p. 443. The date is not given, 
but would be either in the thirteenth, or more 
probably in the fourteenth, century, as Rainier de 
Pise died, “en odeur de sainteté l’an 1351,” and 
no such remark is vouchsafed to Rainier de Lom- 
bardie or Rainier de Plaisance, both of the thir- 
teenth century, by the Péres Richard et Giraud, 
in their ‘Bibliothéque Sacrée.’ Surius does not 
mention S. Raynerius, and I have not the Bol- 
landists to consult. From the above passage it 
appears that paragonisans means applying the 
touchstone to the “nummus Byzantius,” and that 
it is from the Italian paragone, one meaning of 
which is “‘ index, lapis Lydius: ypvoiris, Baca- 
vos: Pietra sulla quale fregando !’ oro, e |’ ariento, 
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si fa pruova della loro qualita,” rather than from 
the old French, as Ducange states. The derivation 
proposed by Menage incurs the censure passed by 
himeelf on Nicot. 

Thirdly, in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary of the 
Romance Languages,’ Diez propounds an etymo- 
logy which derives the word from the Spanish. 
The second edition of his work, published at Bonn 
in 1861, was the basis of Donkin’s in 1864, who 
gives it thus: “ Paragone, It. Sp. paragon, paran- 
gon, O.Fr. parangon, E. paragon ; prop. =com- 
parison. It is from the Span. para con; e.g. la 
eriatura para con el criador, not from the Greek.” 
Diez himself, in his fifth edition, Bonn, 1887, 8vo., 
repeats this: “ Paragone, it. sp. paragon, parangon, 
fr. vett. parangon vergleichung. Das wort ist von 
Spanien ausgegangep, und dankt seinen ursprang 
den substantivisch angewandten prapositionen 
PARA CoN, z. b. Ja criatura para con el criador, das 
geschopf in vergleich mit dem Scbopfer, c zwischen 
vocalen musste zu g herabsteigen. Es ist also 
verlorene miihe es im griechischen aufzusuchen.” 
Wedgwood, 1862, adopts thie, calling “para con a 
compound preposition, and adding two examples, 
Para con migo, in comparison with me ; para con 
el, according to him.” Palmer, ‘ Folk Etymology,’ 
1882, “ Paragon, so spelt from a false analogy to 
words like pentagon, heptagon, &c., is a word made 
up of the two Spanish prepositions para con,” 
He overlooks the rule laid down by Diez that c 
between two vowels must become g. The ordi- 
nary dictionaries, Ogilvie, Webster, Worcester, 
repeat this derivation. 

Finally, our chief authority on these matters, 
Prof. Skeat, inserts this etymology in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary’: “ Paragon, a model of excellence (F.— 
Span.—L.).” This, according to the explanation 
of the symbol —, implies that the word was intro- 
duced into English from the French, that the 
French word was derived from the Spanish, and, 
further, that the Spanish was derived from the 
Latin. “ @. A singular word, owing its origin to 
two prepositions united in a phrase—Span. para 
con, in comparison with ; in such phrases as para 
con migo, in comparison with me ; para con el, in 
comparison with him. —Span. para, for, to, towards, 
which is itself a compound prep. answering to 
O.Span. pora from Lat. pro ad (see Diez); and 
con, with, from Lat. cum, with. Thus it is really 
equivalent to the three Latin prepositions pro, ad, 
and cum.” 

Littré, under “ Parangon,” says, “Etym. Esp. 
paragon ; Ital. paragone. Diez le tire de l’espagnol 
para con, double preposition qui signifie en com- 
parison de; la criatam, &c. On a dit el para con, 
comme nous disons le pourquoi; puis para con 
s'est altéré en paragon.” Brachet has “ Parangon, 
a comparison ; fr. Sp. paragon (§ 26),” at which 
reference, p. xxxiii, Clarendon Press ed., 1878, we 
find: “ The wars of the League and the long occu- 











pation of French soil by Spanish armies towards 
the end of the sixteenth century spread wide 
among the French nation the knowledge of the 


Castilian speech. This invasion, which lasted 
from the time of Henry IV. to the death of Louis 
XIII., left very distinct marks on the French 
language.” This would be from 1590 to 1643. 
Among the words introduced is paragon; and he 
continues, “ most of these importations are later 
than the time of Charles IX.” (1560-74). 
W. E. Bucktey. 


(To be continued,) 





ENGLISH QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Of these, since the Conquest, there have been 
twelve, or, if we count the Empress Maud (or 
Matilda) and Lady Jane Grey, fourteen. 

It has always been a disputed point as to 
whether the Empress Maud (daughter and heir of 
Henry J.) should be reckoned among the Queens 
of England. She called herself Lady (Domina) 
of the English. She certainly was never crowned, 
although she had possession for a time of the 
crown itself. She was proclaimed queen at Win- 
chester, after taking Stephen prisoner, 1140-1, 
but was obliged later on to fly from London and 
its justly incensed citizens, and eventually aban- 
doned her claims in favour of her son Henry. On 
her great seal is inscribed “ Mathildis Dei Gratia 
Romanorum Regina”; and in her grant of the 
earldom of Hereford to Milo Fitzwalter she used 
the title of ‘‘ Matilda Imperatrix Henrici Regis 
filia et Anglorum Domina.” 

Lady Jane Dudley (better known by her maiden 
name of Jane Grey), the nine-days’ queen of 
hapless memory, was proclaimed queen in London 
July 10, 1553, and in a State Paper, dated 15th 
of that month, she is described as being “in real 
and actual possession of the crown.” 

Of the right of the sister queens, Mary I. and 
Elizabeth, of Mary IJ. and Anne, and of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria to the 
title of Englishwomen there can be no question. 

The queens consort of England, commencing 
with Matilda of Flanders, wife of William the 
Conqueror, and ending with Adelaide of Saxe 
Meiningen, wife of William 1V., number thirty- 
five in all. 

Of these seven only were English born. 

1. The first English Queen of England (unless 
we reckon the Empress Maud as such) since the 
Conquest was Elizabeth, Lady Ferrers of Groby, 
daughter of Richard Woodville, Lord (afterwards 
Earl of) Rivers, K.G., and widow of Sir John 
Grey, eldest son of Edward, Lord Ferrers of 
Groby, whom he succeeded in 1457, although he 
was never summoned to Parliament. She was 
married to King Edward IV. May 1, 1464, and 
crowned at Westminster May 26, 1465. She 
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died at Bermondsey Abbey June 7, 1492, and 
was buried in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

2. The gentle Anne Nevill, second and youngest 
daughter and coheir of the “last of the barons,” 
the famous king-maker, Richard, Earl of Warwick, 
was the next Englishwoman by birth who wore 
the crown matrimonial of England. She, like 
her predecessor, was twice married. Her first 
husband was the young and gallant Edward 
Plantagenet, Prince of Wales, only son of King 
Henry VI. She married, secondly, her cousin 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, who became king 
in 1483. She was crowned with him at West- 
minster July 6, and again at York on Septem- 
ber 8 of that year. She died at Westminster 
Palace March 16, 1484/5, and was buried in the 
abbey there, near the high altar. 

3. Elizabeth Plantagenet, eldest daughter of 
King Edward IV., and sister and heir to the 
‘* princes in the Tower,” became upon their death 
Queen of England de jure. She was crowned at 
Westminster November 25, 1487, but only as 
queen consort to Henry Tudor, her uncle 
Richard’s successor on the throne. Henry was 
descended from the bastard house of Beaufort 
through his mother (who survived him), but that 
descent gave him no claim to the throne. The 
right of Henry VIII., his son, was incontestable, 
2s he through his mother was the undoubted heir 
and representative of King Edward III., and as 
such of William the Conqueror. Queen Eliza- 
beth of York died in the palace of the Tower 
February 11, 1502/3, the day on which she com- 
pleted her thirty-eighth year. She was buried 
near her husband in the magnificent chapel built 
by him at Westminster. 

4. Anne Boleyn, Marchioness of Pembroke, 
eldest daughter of Thomas, Earl of Wiltshire and 
Ormond, K.G., was the first of the four English- 
born queens who shared the throne of Henry 
VIII. She was privately married January 25, 
1533, and crowned at Westminster June 1, 1534. 
After her execution on Tower Green, May 19, 
1536, her body was interred in St. Peter’s Chapel. 
Whether it was or was not afterwards removed and 
conveyed to Salle, in Norfolk, is a doubtful point. 
“A plain black marble slab,” says Miss Strick- 
land, “ without any inscription, is still shown ia 
Salle Church as a monumental memorial of this 
queen, and is generally supposed by all classes 
of persons in that neighbourhood to cover her 
remains.” 

5. Jane, eldest daughter of Sir John Seymour, 
of Wolf Hall, co. Wilts, and Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Henry Wentworth, of Nettlestead, co. 
Suffolk, the third wife of King Henry VIIL., was 
married to the Royal Bluebeard on May 20, 1536. 
Her predecessor had expired on Tower Green the 
day before. Preparations were made for her 
coronation, but it never took place, as she died at 





Hampton Court Palace October 24-5, 1537, a 
few days after the birth of her only child, after- 
wards King Edward VI. She was buried in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

6. Catherine, second daughter of Lord Edmund 
Howard, by Joyce, Lady Leigh, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Richard Culpeper, of Hollingbourne, 
co. Kent, and widow of Sir John Leigh, Knight, 
was introduced by Henry VIII. to his Court as 
queen May 8, 1540. Her reign was shorter even 
than that of her cousin and predecessor Queen 
Anne Boleyn, On February 13, 1541/2 she was 
beheaded on Tower Green, and Henry was free to 
marry again. Her remains were interred in St. 
Peter’s Chapel, on the green. 

7. Catherine, Lady Latimer, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Parr, of Kendal, co. Westmoreland, and 
widow, first, of Edward Lord Borough, who died 
1528/9, and, secondly, of John Lord Latimer, who 
died 1542/3, was married to King Henry VIII. 
as his sixth wife, July 12, 1543. This queen 
narrowly escaped the fate of two of her unfortu- 
nate predecessors. The warrant for her arrest had 
been issued, and might have been speedily followed 
by her execution, had she not, by her ready wit 
and the skilful exercise of her intluence over the 
king, succeeded in averting his wrath. After his 
death she was married to her fourth husband, 
Thomas Seymour, Lord Seymour, of Sudley, a 
younger brother of the Protector Somerset, and 
of Queen Jane, Henry’s third wife. She died 
September 5, 1548, leaving one child, a daughter, 
by her last marriage. 

Nearly 350 years have elapsed since a queen 
consort of English birth has shared the throne of 
these realms. C. H. 





SHAM BOOK -TITLES, 

Hood’s famous jokes, composed in the thirties, 
at the instance of the then Duke of Devonshire, for 
a door in the library at Chatsworth, and still to be 
seen there, are in many instances unintelligible to 
the present generation, because they contain allu- 
sions which, though in Hood’s time familiar to 
everybody, are not so now. It is a pity that so 
much excellent fun should be lost. I therefore 
append a list, extracted from ‘ Memorials of 
Thomas Hood,’ by Mrs. Broderip and Thomas 
Hood, jun. In some instances, such as ‘‘ John- 
son’s Contradictionary,” no explanation is ever 
likely to be wanted ; in others, where it is neces- 
sary, I have given it where I could. Perhaps 


some other correspondent will supply my 
omissions :— 
On the Lung Arnoin Consumption. By D. Cline. 


Dante's Inferno; or, Description of Van Demon's Land, 

The Racing Calendar, with the Eclipses for 1831.— 
Eclipse was a famous raceborse. 

Ye Devill on Two Styx (Black Letter). 2 vols. 

On Cutting off Heirs with a Shilling, By Barber Beau- 
mont,— Who was Barber Beaumont? 
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Percy Vere. In 40 volumes, 

Galerie des Grands Tableaux, par les Petits Maitres, 

On the Affinity of the Death Watch and Sheep Tick. 

Lamb's Recollections of Suett.—Dicky Suett was a 
famous comedian. 

Lamb on the Death of Wolfe. 

The Hoptician, by Lord Farnham.—The country 
about Farnham is famous for hops, but manifestly there 
is more in the joke than that. 

Tadpoles ; or, Tales out of my own Head. 

On the connexion between the River Oder and the 
River Wezel. 

Malthus’s Attack of Infantry.— Malthus was a writer 
on political economy, whose teaching wse popularly 


suppored to inculcate restriction of the birth of children. | 


McAdam's Views in Rhodes.—McAdam was the 
engineer who taught how coach roads should be made. 

Spenser, with Chaucer's Tales.—A spenser was a short 
overcoat. 

Autographia ; or, Man's Nature known by his Sig- 
nature. 

Manfredi, translated by Defoe. 

Earl Grey on Early Rising.—Earl Grey rose, while 
still young high, in political life. 


Plurality of Living, with Regard to the Common Cat. 
By Himeelf.—Zimmer- | 


The Life of Zimmermann, 
mann was the author of a book on Solitude. 

On the Quadrature of the Circle and Squaring in the 
Ring, by J, Mendoza.— Mendoza was a champion 
pugilist. 

Gall’s Sculler’s Fares. —Gall and Spurzheim invented, 
practically, phrenology. 

Bish’s Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 

Dibdin's Cream of Tar. 

Cornaro on Longevity and the Construction of 74s. 

Pompeii ; or, Memoirs of a Black Footman, By Sir W. 
Gell.—The allusion is to Sir W. Gell’s book on Pompeii, 
and to Pompey, the name which all black footmen 
went by. 

Pygmalion. By Lord Bacon. 

Macintosh, Macculloch, and Macaulay on Almacks.— 
Almacks was a fashionable club which gave balls at 
Willis’s Rooms. 

On Trial by Jury, with semarkable Packing Cases. 

On the Distinction between Lawgivers and Law- 
sellers. By Lord Brougham. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Mountain. By Ben Lomond.—Who 
was Mrs. Mountain? [A vocalist, died 1541, aged 
seventy. } 

Feu mon pére—feu ma mére. Par Swing.—In the 
thirties the agricultural labourers fired hayricks and 
rioted all over England. Their leader's pseudonym was 
Swing. 

Boyle on Steam. 

Rules for Punctuation, By a thoroughbred Pointer. 

Blaine on Equestrian Burglary ; or the Breaking-in of 
Horses. —Who was Blaine! [{ Autbor of * Encyclopedia 
of Rural Sports’ and works on veterinary subjects. | 

Chronological Account of the Date Tree. 

Hughes Ball on Duelling.—Who was Hughes Ball? 

Book-keeping. By Single Entry. 

John Knox on Death's Door. 

Designs for Friezes. By Capt. Parry.—Capt. 

.N., was a famous Arctic region explorer. 

Remarks on the Terra Cotta or Mud Cottages of 
Ireland. 

Considérations sur le Vrai Guy, et le Faux. 

Kosciusco on the right of the Poles to stick up for 
themselves.—Kosciusco was a Polish patriot. 

Prize Poems, in Blank Verse. 

On the Site of Tully’s Offices—Cicero de Officiis is 
alluded to, 


Parry, 


| The Rape of the Lock, with Bramah’s Notes,— 
| Bramah was a celebrated locksmith. 

Haughty-cultural Remarks on London Pride.— 
London Pride is a garden flower. 

Annual Parliaments; a Plea for Short Commons. 

Michau on Ball Practice.—Madame Michau was a 
well-known dancing mistress. 

On Sore Throats and the Migration of the Swallow. 
By T. Abernethy.—Abernethy was a physician. 

Scott and Lot. By the Author of ‘Waverley.’—In pre- 
Reform days men voted by “scot and lot,” a franchise 
now abolished. 

Debrett on Chain Piers, 
| Voltaire, Volnay, Volta, 3 vols. 

Peel, on Bell's System.— What was Bell's System. 
| Grose’s Slang Dictionary; or, Vocabulary of Grose 
| Language. 

Freeling on Enclosing Waste Lands.—Who was Free- 
ling! “ Free Ling” is only part of the joke seemingly. 
| [Qy. see “ Francis Freeling"’ in ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.’] 

Elegy on a Black-Cock shot amongst the Moors. By W. 
Wilberforce.—Wilberforce, the champion of negro 
| emancipation is meant. 

Johnson's Contradictionary. 

Sir T. Lawrence on the Complexion of Fairies and 
Brownies. 

Life of Jack Ketch, with Cuts of his own Execution.— 
Jack Ketch used to be a name for hangmen. It seeme 
to be falling into disuse. 

Barrow on the Common Weal. 

Hoyle’s Quadrupedia ; or, Rules of All-Fours.—Hoyle 
| was a writer on games of cards, of which all-fours was 
ne. 

Campaigns of the British Arm. By one of the German 
Leg. — The German Legion in Peninsular War times 
formed part of the British Army. 

Cursory Remarks on Swearing. 

On the Collar of the Garter. By Miss Baily of Hali- 
fax.—The allusion is to George Coleman’s popular song 
about Miss Baily of Halifax, who hanged herself in her 
garters. 

Shelley's Conchologist. 

Recollections of Bannister, By Lord Stair.—Jack 
Bannister was a celebrated comic actor, 

The Hole Duty of Man. By J. P. Brunel.—Brunel 
and his Thames Tunnel are alluded to, but the initials of 
his Christian names were I. K. 

Ude's Tables of Interest.—Ude was a famous French 
cook in the royal household, and author of a cookery 
book. 

Chantrey on the Sculpture of the Chipaway Indians. 

The Scottish Boccaccio. By D. Cameron. 

Cook's Specimens of the Sandwich Tongue. 

In-i-zo on Secret Entrances.—Inigo Jones, archi- 
tect of Whiteball in James I.’s time is referred to, 

Hoyle on the Game Laws. 

Mémoires de La-porte. 





THORNFIELD. 


| A Man 1s a Whuate’s Stromacn. — The 
following account of a most extraordinary 
occurrence is taken from the Great Yarmonth 
Mercury of October last. It is so wonderful that 
I have ventured to ask the Editor of ‘ N. & Q.’ to 
insert it, hoping to receive some corroboration 
from its readers or particulars of any similar 
instances such as are mentioned at its conclusion. 
I had always understood that a whale’s throat was 
far too small to admit anything so bulky as a 
body, and that Jonah’s whale was either an ante- 
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diluvian animal, or one specially created for the 
purpose :— 

“Last February the whaling ship Star of the East 
was in the vicinity of the Falkland Islands searching for 
whales, which were very scarce. One morning the look- 
out sighted a whale about three miles away on the star- 
board quarter. Two boats were manned. In a short 
time one of the boats was near enough to enable the 
harpooner to send a spear into the whale, which proved 
to be an exceedingly large one. With the shaft in its 
side the animal sounded and then sped away, dragging 
the boat after him with terrible speed. He swam straight 
away about five miles, when he turned and came back, 
almost directly toward the spot where he had been har- 
pooned. The second boat waited for him, and when but 
a short distance away from it, he rose to the surface. As 
soon a8 his back showed above the surface of the water, 
the harpooner in the second boat drove another spear 
into him. The pain apparently crazed the whale, for it 
threshed about fearfully, and it was feared that the boats 
would be swamped and the crews drowned. Finally, the 
whale swam away, dragging the two boats after him. He 
went about three miles and sounded or sank, and his 
whereabouts could not be exactly told. The lines attached 
to the harpoons were slack, and the harpooners began 
slowly to drag them in and coil them in the tubs. As 
soon as they were tautened the whale arose to the sur- 
face and beat about with its tail in the maddest fashion. 
The boats attempted to get beyond the reach of the 
animal, which was apparently in its death agonies, and 
one of them succeeded, but the other was less fortunate, 
The whale struck it with his nose and upset it. The 
men were thrown into the water, and before the crew of 
the other boat could pick them up one man was drowned 
and James Bartley had disappeared. When the whale 
became quiet from exhaustion the waters were searched 
for Bartley, but he could not be found, and, under the 
impression that he had been struck by the whale’s tail 
and sunk to the bottom, the survivors rowed back to the 
ship. The whale was dead, and in a few hours the great 
body was lying by the ship's side, and the men were busy 
with axes and spades cutting through the flesh to secure 
the fat. They worked all day and a part of the night. 
They resumed operations the next forenoon, and were 
toon down to the stomach, which was to be hoisted to 
the deck, The workmen were startled while Jabouring 
to clear it, and to fasten the chain about it to discover 
something doubled up in it that gave spasmodic signs of 
life. The vast pouch was hoisted to the deck and eut 


open, and inside was found the missing sailor doubled up | 


and unconscious. He was laid out on the deck and 
treated to a bath of sea water, which soon revived bim, 
but his mind was not clear, and he was placed in the 
Captain’s quarters, where he remained two weeks, a 
raving lunatic. He was carefully treated by the captain 
and officers of the ship, and he finally began to get 
possession of his senses, At the end of the third week 
he had entirely recovered from the shock and resumed 
his duties. During the brief sojourn in the whale’s belly, 
Bartley's ekin, where it was exposed to the action of the 
gastric juices, underwent a striking change. His face 
and hands were bleached to a deathly whiteness, and the 
skin was wrinkled, giving the man the appearance of 
having been parboiled. Bartley affirms that he would 
probably have lived insiie his house of flesh until he 
starved, for he lost bis senses through fright, and not 
through lack of air. He says that he remembers the 
sensation of being lifted into the air by the nose of the 
whale and of falling into the water; then there was a 
fearful rushing sound, which he believed to be the beat- 
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|and corrupted it. 


ing of the water by the whale’s tail; then he was encom- 


passed by a fearful darkness, and he felt himeelf slipping 
along a emooth passage of some sort that seemed to move 
and carry him forward, This sensation lasted but an 
instant, then be felt that he had more room. He felt 
about him, and his hands came in contact with a yield- 
ing, slimy substance that seemed to shrink from his 
touch. It finally dawned upon him that he had been 
swallowed by the whale, and he was overcome with 
horror at the situation. He could breathe easily, but the 
heat was terrible. It was not of a scorching, stifling 
nature, but it seemed to open the pores of his skin, and 
to draw out his vitality. He became very weak, and 
crew sick at the stomach. He knew that there was no 
hope of escape from his strange prison. Death stared 
him in the face, and he tried to look at it bravely, but 
the awful quiet, the fearful darkness, the horrible know- 
ledge of his environments, and the terrible heat finally 
overcame bim, and he must have fainted, for the next 
he remembered being in the captain's cabin. Bartley 
is not a man of a timid nature, but be says that it was 
many weeks before he could pass a night without having 
his sleep disturbed with barrowing dreams of angry 
whales, and the horrors of his fearful prison, The skin 
on the face and hands of Bartley has never recovered 
its natural appearance. It is yellow and wrinkled, and 
looks like old parchment. The health of the man does 
not seem to have been affected by his terrible experience ; 
he is in splendid spirits, and apparently fully enjoys all 
the blessings of life that come in his way. The whaling 
captains say that they never knew a parallel case to this 
before. They say that it frequently occurs that men are 
swallowed by whales who beccme infuriated by the pain 
at the harpoon and attack the boats, but they have 
never known a man to go through the ordeal that Bartley 


did and come out alive, 
W. B. Gerisz. 


Blythburgh House, Great Yarmouth. 


Etymotocy or ARrrowrooTt.—According to 
the ‘N. E. D.’ the name of this plant is derived 
‘* from the use made of the fleshy tubers to absorb 
poison from wounds, especially those of poisoned 
arrows.” Although the editor, in support of this 
etymology, gives several quotations from Sir Hans 
Sloane (1696) in English, French, Spanish, and 
Latin, the evidence, I think, is weak. One misses 
the independent testimony of travellers that the 
Indians did use the tubers for such purpose, and 


is inclined to think, with the writer of 
the article in Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia ’ 
that ‘‘it is not improbable that the name 


is really another form of Ara, the Indian 
name,” and has nothing whatever to do with 
“arrow.” If this could be proved, the name 
should be written “ara-root.” I see in a Brazilian 
paper (the Jornal de Povo, published at Taubaté, 
Nov. 1, 1891) some “negociantes” of Rio de 
Janeiro advertise for sale “sagu, araruta, 
tapicea,” &c. It is less unlikely that the Brazi- 
lians have adopted the Indian name of the plant 
than that they have borrowed from the English 
More evidence, however, is 
clearly required to settle the point. L. L. K. 


Srrance Animats: Girarre.—The following 
extract will prove of interest to those of your 
readers, at least, who were concerned with the 
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replies (7° S. x. 36, 232; xi. 15; xii. 153) as to 
the earliest English exhibitions of the drome- 
dary :— 

“Tue Girarre.—This wonderful creature was seen 
for the first time in Liverpool on Thursday [ Oct, 13], 
and was visited by a large assemblage of persons, the 
room having been crowded the whole day. The animal 
will no doubt be highly attractive to the lovers of 
Nature’s works. Its existence was once regarded as 
equally fabulous with that of the Unicorn and Sphinx, as 
for three centuries anda balf no specimen of it was seen 
in Europe. The animal now exhibiting is one of three 
brought to England last July by Mr. Warwick, who 
visited Upper Egypt for the purpose of procuring them 
for the Surrey Zoological Garicns, and which were 
visited by Her Majesty, and excited the highest 
curiosity and interest.”"—Liverpool Chronicle, October 


A. F. R. 


Tue Puivrat or Tattor’s Goosr. (See 7" §. 
xii. 260, 309, 393.) —The story is that a man was 
discovered by his friend writing for a couple of 
these articles. First he wrote, ‘‘Send me two 
tailor’s geese.” That did not look right, so he tore 
up the paper and took another sheet. “Send me 
two tailor’s gooses.” That would not do either, and 
the floor was soon strewn with his failures. Finally, 
in despair, he took a sheet, and wrote, “Send me 
a tailor’s goose, and, it, send me another.” So 
after all he only got as far as the dual of tailor’s 
goose, and not to the plural. G. 





&c.: Er caters.—The following advertisement 
appears in the Atheneum, November 28, 1891 :— 

** Brilliant Lecturer and Author delivers entertaining 
Lectures on Historical, Literary, Theological, &c., sub- 
jects, Sermons, Lectures, written to order.—M., A., 81, 
Cambridge road, Hammersmith, W.” 

It has been often in my mind to protest against 
the slovenly way in which ‘‘ &c.” is used in the 
press; and now that a “ brilliant author” uses it 
thus adjectively ‘“‘I can no more.” Nothing is 
more common than to see in a report of a public 
meeting that there were on the platform dukes, 
lords, members of Parliament (whose names are 
given), &c. (=and other things). By way of em- 

hasis it is sometimes doubled or trebled, ‘* &c., 

c., &c.” It is not respectful ; applied to ladies 
I should almost think it might be actionable. 

However convenient it may be to use it in these 
days of haste, let us use it properly—that is, of 
things only, never of persons or places ; taking 
time at the end of our list of guests or speakers 
to write ‘‘ and others.” R. Hopsoy. 

Lapworth. 


* Newsrarer Enotisn.—Sutffer me to record my 


protest in ‘N. & Q.’ against two horribly slipshod | 


expressions which [ see perpetually in books and 
newspapers. The first appears to be due originally 
to the blunder of some compositor ; the second, I 
fear, is the fault of the “ penny-a-liner.” ‘‘ Mr. 
Jones took Mrs. Smith into dinner.” The dinner, 


I can only suppose, was a cannibal feast. To take 
a lady in to dinner is to lead her into the dining- 
room that she may eat; but to take her into 
dinner, if the phrase have any meaning, must 
| mean to lay her on the table that she may be 
eaten. 

My second instance is a fault of construction. 
“Her Majesty will, we learn from the London 
correspondent of the Darkshire Chronicle, visit 
the Continent this spring.” “ Mr. Balfour intends, 
we hear on excellent authority, to address his con- 
stituents next week.” Can any combination of 
words be more clumsily ungraceful? Sometimes 
the interpolation actually cuts off the verb from its 
auxiliary, ¢. g., “ The Premier will, there is reason 
to believe, be present,” &c. I can only think of 
one division worse, nawely, between the article 
and the noun. Cannot we mend our ways by 
either beginning ‘‘ There is reason to believe,” or 
if “the Premier” must come first, to catch the 
reader's eye, relegate that awkward will to the 
latter part of the sentence and restore it to the 
company of its desolate be ? HERMENTRUDE. 


Sir Epwarp Cuive (1704-1771), Jupce.— 
The annexed extract, relating to his first marriage, 
will serve as an interesting addition to the account 
of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xi. 
p. 107:— 

“1745, Decr. 6.—The Honourable Edward Clive, Esqr., 
one of the Barons of His Majesty's Exchequer Batchelor 
and Elizabeth Symons Spinster, Married by Licence by 
the Reverend Doctor James King, December 6th, 1745." 
—Par. Reg., St. Christopher-le-Stocks, London. 

Daniet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N.W. 


@ucrirs. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Str Natuaytet Rica: Cor. NatHanier 
Rica.—With the permission of the Editor, I should 
like to revert to a query that more than once has 
been asked in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ What was 
the precise relationship between these two 
worthies? Sir Nathaniel Rich was a well-known 
character in his day. He was knighted at Hatton 
House, Nov. 8, 1617, and sat as M.P. for Totnes, 
1614, East Retford 1621-2, Harwich 1624-5, 
Newport 1625, Harwich 1626 and 1628-9 ; dying 
in 1636. His mother was a daughter of John 
Machell, Alderman and Sheriff of London in 1555 
(‘ Visitation of Es-ex,’ Harl. Soc., vol. i. p. 441). He 
was possibly the “‘ Nathaniel Rich of Ash, Essex,” 
|admitted to Gray’s Inn Feb. 2, 1609/10. He 
was a considerable adventurer in the Virginia 
Company, a member of the King’s Council for that 
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colony, sat on the Virginia Commission of July 15, 
1624, and afterwards aided in fitting out a voyage 
for the discovery of the Bahamas, a member of the 
Bahamas company in 1630, and deputy-governor 
of that Company in 1635 (Alex. Brown’s ‘ Genesis 
of the United States’), That so prominent a man 
should not be found in the Rich pedigrees is a 
little singular ; but the omission may possibly be 
accounted for by the fact that his descent was 
marked by the bend sinister. A correspondent of 
‘N. & Q.’ (5" S. ix. 335) is of opinion that he was 
an illegitimate son of Robert, first Earl of War- 
wick, while another correspondent (5% S. x. 31 

believes him to have been a son of Richard, “ base 
son” of the first Lord Rich. From his will we 
learn that he became by purchase lord of the 
manor of Stondon in Essex, which manor he be- 
queathed to his nephew, Nathaniel Rich, ‘‘ when 
of age.” 


Now the will of this nephew—or, at all events, 
of a Nathaniel Rich of Stondon, who would seem | 


to be such—was made October 21, 1700, and 
proved March 3, 1702 (‘ N. & Q.’ at last reference). 
His identity is fairly well established by the allu- 
sion in the will to bis ‘‘ grandson Nathaniel, son of 
my son, Sir Robert.” This last was Sir Robert 
Rich, of Rosehill, Suffolk, Bart., who inherited 


that baronetcy by special remainder in 1677 upon | 


the decease of his father-in-law, Sir Charles Rich 
(of a different branch of the family). According 
to Morant (‘ History of Essex’) this line of the 
Rich family derived from a grand-uncle of Lord 
Chancellor Rich ; so that, if the foregoing view of 


the parentage of Sir Nathaniel is correct, it is | 


difficult to understand where the “ nephew-ship” 
comes in. Nathaniel, the nephew, was no doubt 


the “ Nathan. Rich, son and heir of Robert Rich, | 


late of Felstead, Essex, esq., deceased,” who was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn, Aug. 13, 1639 (Foster's 
* Register’). Was this “nephew” the famous 
Col. Nathaniel Rich, who was so active in 
civil war annals? I must own to some scepticism 
on the point. We bave seen that the nephew of 
the knight was under age in 1638, was admitted to 
Gray’s Inn in 1639, and survived until 1702, this 
last date being quite consistent with the two others. 
On the other hand, the colonel was elected M.P. for 
Cirencester in 1646, was colonel of horse in the 
Parliamentary army at least as early as 1644, and 
may have been the “ Lieut.-Colonel Rich” in the 
king’s army in 1642(Peacock’s ‘ Army Lists,’ p. 10). 
If identical with Nathaniel Rich of Stondon, the 
colonel must thus have attained to high military 
command at an unusually earlyage. As M.P. he 
was a staunch Rumper to the last, returning with 
the “Rump” in 1659, and continuing until the 
Restoration, after which event he disappears alto- 
gether from the political stage. I shall be greatly 
obliged for any further light upon this subject. 
W. D. Pivk. 


Tue Grey Friars’ Priory, Beprorp.—About 
the only substantial remains of antiquity which 
|this town can boast of are those of the above- 
mentioned priory, said by Leland to have been 
| founded about the year 1310 by Mabilla de Pates- 
| hul, wife of Sir John de Pateshul, lord of Bletsoe 
| (‘ Itinerary,’ vol. v. p. 103). In Buck’s ‘ Views,’ 
1730, is a plate showing what remained at that 
| date, only the descriptive letterpress is utterly 
wrong, as it refers to an entirely different founda- 
tion. My object in writing this is to say that these 
remains are now threatened with demolition by 
the omnivorous builder, and to ask if there is any 
society whose aid could be invoked to stay such 
}an act of vandalism. Onr local Archzological 
Society, this being a small county, is, I fear, 
hardly powerful enough to take the matter in 
hand. F. A. Buaypes. 

| Bedford. 


Tse Roman Corn Trape.—Was any book or 
| pamphlet published in London about the year 
1843 on the subject of the Roman corn trade and 
its effect upon recruiting for the Roman armies? 
Or has any magazine article appeared more recently 
| in which the same question was touched upon ? 
2 » &, 


DorsetsHireE MSS.—Can any one interested 
in Dorsetshire tell me where the manuscripts col- 
| lected by George Roberts for his history of Lyme 

Regis (1834) are now to be found? They were 
|seen by Hepworth Dixon when writing his life of 
| Blake (1852). I should be exceedingly grateful 
for any information about these manuscripts, or 
any other sources of information concerning the 
events of tbe great Civil War in Dorsetshire. 

D. TownsHeEND. 





| 
| 


| Ricketts Famitry.—Can any of your readers 
give me information respecting the family of Robert 
Ricketts (or Rickets), whose infant son Robert, by 
Sarah his wife, was buried at Basingstoke in 
January, 1697? The father was buried there in 
June, 1737. Another son, also called Robert, was 
mayor of that town in 1753-4 and in 1762-3, 
dying in 1763. Pozzvep. 


Parks oF Battynecitey.—Can any of your 
readers give me definite information as to what 
part of Scotland the Park family, formerly of 
Ballybegley, co. Donegal, Ireland, came from? 
There is a tradition, which lacks confirmation, that 
they came to Ireland from Aberdeenshire, and 
that one of their immediate descendants (after- 
wards known as “ Old William Park ”’) was a child 
at the time of the siege of Derry, and narrowly 
escaped being slain by the sword of a French 
officer in the besieging army. Another descendant, 
Arthur Park, emigrated in 1724 to Pennsylvania, 
and was the ancestor of a numerous posterity, one 
of whom is General John G. Parke, late Super- 
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intendent of West Point Military Academy. Old 
William Park had a son John, whose son William 
married Jane, daughter of John Hood, the mathe- 
matician, of Moyle, and by her had four sons and 
several daughters. Two of the sons, Samuel and 
John, died in Ireland without issue; the other 
two, William and Robert, the last of the male 
line in Ireland, emigrated with their families to 
Hamilton, Canada, where most of their descendants 
still reside. Only the descendants of the female 
line remain in Ireland. Any particulars regarding 
any of the branches will be gratefully received by 
J ELDER. 
1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, 


Orricsrs or State is Scottanp, — George 
Crawfurd, in the preface to the first, and only 
published, volume of the ‘ Lives of the Officers of 
State in Scotland,’ says that the remainder of the 
work was all ready for the press, and waited only 
on the encouragement of the public. Is this un- 
published part still in existence; and, if so, 
where ? R. W. Cocuran-Patrick. 


Smovcs.— What is the origin of this word—a 
vulgar name fora Jew? Sir Walter Scott writes, 
in his ‘ Journal,’ in 1826, “ A little Jew animal- 
cule, a smouch called Burrell.” The Germans use 
a somewhat similar “spottname,” mauschel. Do 
both come from the same root? JAYDEE. 


Cot. Artaur Goopwry, M.P.—Can any of 
your readers give me information of Col. Arthur 
Goodwyn or his descendants? He was M.P. for 
Bucks, and generally known as the friend and 
colleague of John Hampden. He raised and com- 
manded a regiment of horse for the Parliament, 
and took part in many important military opera- 
tions. Mayor. 


St. Mary atre Hutte.—An abstract of the 
will of Thomas Rycher, chaplain, London, 1360, is 
given in the Public Record Office ‘ Catalogue of 
Ancient Deeds’ (vol. i, 1890). The testator 
bequeathed to the Prior of Holy Trinity, London, 
“the tenement with quay and vacant ground in 
the parish of St. Mary atte Hulle,” &c. (A. 1604, 
p- 185). Where is, or was, this parish ? 

m & 
[Is St, Mary at Hill, London, E.C., intended?) 


Monammep’s Corrin.—What is the earliest 
mention made of Mohammed’s coffin suspended 
midway between heaven and earth? R. B. B. 


*Dovetas Jerrotp's Macazine.’—How many 
volumes were published? When, and why, did 
the magazine come to an end ? @. V. 


CLERGYMEN PREACHING IN Gtoves.—In an 
nteresting communication (under ‘ Hat-pegs in 
Churches,’ 7@ 8S. xii. 497) my friend, Mr. J. 


] 

| Batrour Pact, Lord Lyon King of Arms (query, 
| at arms), refers to a custom (circa 1780-1800) in 
St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh (of which church his 
father and grandfather were successively ministers), 
of clergymen preaching in gloves, the top of the 
thumb and first two fingers being cut off, pre- 
sumably for facility in turning over the leaves of 
the Bible and sermon (query, Was reading a sermon 
allowed in Presbyterian churches at that time 2). 
I think I can recollect seeing clergymen preaching 
in gloves, and my idea is that it was only on what 
is called in Scotland “sacramental occasions,” 
that is, when the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is dispensed, which is usually half-yearly. I am 
sure I have seen the custom discussed somewhere ; 
but the only references I can find to it in ‘ N. &Q.’ 
are 2°7S. v. 190, 266, at the latter of which 
the Rev. Mackenzie Watcort says: “‘ Any such 
practice as your correspondent insinuates exists, 
of a clergyman wearing gloves in administering the 
Holy Communion, is one which would expose him 
to censure by his Bishop”; and then he gives 
chapter and verse for his opinion—one of his quo- 
tations, however, being against his opinion, so far, 
at any rate, as laymen are concerned, Can any of 
your readers give further information, particularly 
as to the custom in Scotland, and whether when 
preaching only or on “sacramental occasions” ? 

J. B. Fremine. 
Beaconsfield, Glasgow. 


Tae Encotisn Liresoat Service.—To what 
does Pierre Loti allude in the following passage! 
It seems a strange charge to bring against the gallant 
crews of English lifeboats, who, I should have 
thought, had as little of the “pirate” about them 
as the Algerian porters whom Tartarin mistook for 
corsairs :-— 

“Tout prés d’eux, dans une éclaircie, se dessina un 
cap qu'ils ne reconnaissaient pas bien. I] s'embruma 
presque aussit6t; on ne le distingua plus. 

“ D’ailleurs, aucune voile en vue, aucune fumée, Et 
pour le moment ils aimaient presque mieux cela: ils 
avaient grande crainte de ces sauveteurs anglais qui 
viennent de force vous tirer de peine 4 leur maniére, et 
dont il faut se défendre comme de pirates." —‘ Pécheur 
d’Islande,’ Deuxiéme Partie, chap. xii. 


JonaTHAN BovucuieEr. 


‘Histor® Awmeric®’ Fraykrorti, 1634.— 
There is an engraving in the above-named work 
of a group of Indians gold-washing in a pool by the 
Appalachian Mountains, by De Bry. The painting 
from which it is taken is extant. Who painted it? 

Georce E tis. 

St, John’s Wood. 


Sir Carr Scroore.—Can any of your readers 
inform me where I can find some of the love-songs 
and lampoons said to be written by Sir Carr 
Scroope, one of the gallants of the Court of 





Charles II.? Also, who was the Mistress Phrazer 
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(Fraser) whose extravagance in 1676 frightened | 


Sir Carr from marrying her, as mentioned in the | 
second volume of the ‘Calendar of the a 


Heplies, 


Castle MSS.’? A. Tempest. PEACOCKS’ EGGS. 
Coleby, Lincoln, (7% §, xii. 227, 292, 417.) 

It isa rash assertion that “ peacock is the popular 
| name of the species, as are goose and duck, with- 
what, difference in the drawing of the York and | °¥t distinction of sex.” I think it is not correct 
Lancaster and Tudor roses ? W. Jacksox, | im fact, and certainly the statement is etymologic- 
| ally incorrect. Historically the bird became known 

“ MarKeET-MERRY.”—In the report of an/|to English writers by a name which was its Latin 
accident case before some of our Shropshire | name modified, i. ¢., pawa, pawe, pd, po, and this 
magistrates, a witness was asked if the farmer who | name lasted long. It is found as late as the 
was driving was drunk. “Oh, no,” was the! Wicliffite Bible, for in 2 Chron. ix. 21 pavones is 
reply, “ he was only ‘ market-merry.’” The phrase | Englished in the earlier version poos, and in the 
has a very expressive sound. Is it one in ordinary | later version pokokis, the archaism being mended. 
use, or merely a local one? C. A. Waite. | The need of a distinction of sex produced com- 

Preston on the Wild Moors. pound and hybrid forms, pokok and pohenne, as in 

os : _— , : | * Piers the Plowman,’ B. xii. 241, and pekokke and 

To TAKE THE CakE.”—This expression has | pehenne in the ‘Promptorium Parv.,’ imeutien 
recently come into very general use in newspapers, | 571 and pavona. I doubt if it is worth while to 
especially in descriptions of football matches. In| tai, of « pane ny criticism ” when a peculiar use 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ the oaly example | of a ond noted, and to write of “ peacocks’ 
given is from the Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 2, | eggs” is new and peculiar if it may not be called 
1886, p. 5, col. 1: “ As a purveyor of light litera- | “a slip” on lncguneet ' 

ee oe oe wae 2 4 

pooner apn Why os O by nd The modes of using bird-names is an interesting 
¢ Rte z= the Sheffield iieeees ; E Ds. | subject, and it is curious how little the sex of 
1808 it i ctated : ©The cheese ‘tal 7h wake >| Ditds affects our use of bird-names. It is also 
ee & os @ phrase take the cake, | curious that often the word which is commonly 
or ‘ get the cake,’ is often used in North Derby- | 5. ,0sed to mark sex does not do so, if attention 
shire, When a man has told a good story, another | ;, paid to etymology. In one instance, and, I 
~y say, ‘That taks t’ cake.’ It appears to be an | think, one only, naturalists and sportsmen regu- 
h —— Vea reel * your correspondents | larly use a bird-name with a distinct masculine 
chow that the eaging & ote ; | suffix for both sexes—that is woodcock ; and to 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. this there is no exception, as “woodhen” is 

“ Ovg,” rts Proxunciation. — Is the ancient | unknown. Woodcocks’ eggs are in all collections ; 
pronunciation of this word—identical with that of | and in Stevenson’s ‘Birds of Norfolk’ I find 
own (oan), as attested by only, alone, and atone— | “ woodcocks’ eggs,” and “ the sexes of woodcocks,” 
still preserved in any partof England? A.S. P. | and “twelve female woodcocks.” 

ad Conversely we use moorhen or waterhen (Galli- 

Jupites.—In Leviticus xxv. 10, et seq., the | nula chloropus) for both sexes, though here, 
revisers write jubile, instead of jubilee, as in| possibly, “hen” is a survival of an old stem 
A. V. What warrant is there for this divergence | and an ‘od eee combining both sexes, as in 
from the usual spelling of the word? Perhaps | the “A.-S. Chronicle, 1131, “tha henne fugeles,” 
Mr. Washington Moon has already directed atten- « the domestic-fowl. birds.” The watercock of 
tion to this matter, but his books are not at hand. | naturalists is the Eastern or Indian Gallicrex 


York axyp Lancaster Roses.—Can any of 
your readers inform me whether there is any, and 


ae Taomas Bayst. | cinereus of both sexes, and not the male of the 
elensburgh, N.B. water hen. Some care is used in speaking of black- 
AvrTHors oF Quotations WanTED.— cock and greyhen, but the collections have “ black- 


grouse eggs”; and Mr. H. Seebohm, in his ‘ British 
Birds, “ by a slip” wrote : “‘ Eggs of the black- 


Oh, Love was never yet without 
The pang, the agony, the doubt. 


Mac Roseat. | cock are rarely found before the beginning of 

They utter but a thought, May.” Montagu and Stevenson were particular to 

And it becomes a proverb for the state ; write of “ reeves’ eggs,” keeping what seems to 
ame py = oan r~ R be, and may be, an old modified feminine (though 
cae oe oe *» Ws «| I do not know an old instance of it), but dealers 

ba ey, we ae thousand eyee, catalogue “ruffs’ eggs.” It should be remembered 

7 SUS one ; that duck is not atrue feminine of drake, nor is 


Yet the light of the whole world dies ss 
With the light of the setting =. goose a true feminine of gander. The word has 


STARLIGHT no mark of gender or sex, and a duck is simply a 
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bird that ducks or dives; drake, which has no 
etymological connexion with duck, is a masculine 
derivative of an old word, ened, a duck, ened-raca, 
endrake, a male duck. Goose also is etymologi- 
cally of no gender or sex, as in ordinary use, and as 
in gos-hawk, while gander (ganra) is a masculine 
derivative from the same root. The advantage of 
having a distinct word for the male of tame birds, 
or of birds plainly distinguished by sex-plumage, 
has not put an end to the common use of duck 
and goose for both sexes. The older naturalists 
wrote sbieldrake for both sexes, now sheld-duck is 
the fashion for both; but Hewitson, ii. 397, “ by a 
slip,” wrote ‘‘the shieldrake deposits its eggs in 
holes underground.” The older books wrote wild 
duck for Anas boscas, while the modern replace 
the vague trivial name wild duck by mallard, 
which cannot be good for both sexes, and involves 
male mallard or drake mallard. We do not hear 
of gander applied to wild species, as bean gander, 
but I suppose burrow duck and burgander for the 
same bird (the sheld-duck) may be quoted as an 
inconsistency. If we get to nicknames, in jack- 
daw, robin, willock, guillemot, the masculine 
allows of no feminine, and the converse holds good 
of magpie, though in these days of change I 
believe we are to write daw and pie aud red- 
breast as improvements. Possibly this last is to 
teach the country folk that jenny-wren is not the 
feminine or the mate of cock robin. 
O. W. Tancock. 
Little Waltham. 


It is pleasant to find that G. J. has taken in 
good part the comments made upon his original 
query. The supposition which he offers in explana- 
tion of the use of peacock in lieu of peahen are 
ingenious, but to my dull mind they are not satis- 
factory. We might as well argue that by 
bestowing the name of her mate upon a certain 
bird of historic fame additional splendour would 
be conferred upon her were she but called the 
“ gander with the golden egg.” 

W. B. S. asks, “Do your correspondents never 
speak of ‘a flock of geese,’ though a good number 
of them may be ganders?” I do. I would not 
wrong any gander by thinking he could be so 
ungallant as not to “join the ladies.” His pre- 
sence among them is taken for granted, exactly in 
the same way as is the curate’s when mention is 
made of a mothers’ meeting. It would be a 
positive injustice to suppose that these males 
were not associated with or not hovering about 
the females who have wings, or who cackle with- 
out possessing those anterior limbs. With regard 
to the protest against laughing at a thing because 
it was written by Browning, it appears to me to 
be about as reasonable as to insist on every one 
enjoying the east wind. Not to note the absurd 


when a writer is unintentionally comic is, pre- 





i 





suming the reader has any sense of the humorous, 

as difficult as not to hear the prompter at amateur 

theatricals. H. G. Grirrisnoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 





Wittram anp Toomas Buancuarp (7* §. xii. 
484).—Permit me to supplement Mr. Wrtir’s 
proofs of the identity of Thomas Blanchard with the 
portrait purporting to be that of William Blanchard 
in the ‘Life and Reminiscences of E. L. Blanchard.’ 
There are two portraits in the Garrick Club by De 
Wilde of Thomas Blanchard in the same cha- 
racter (Ralph in ‘ The Maid of the Mill’), No. 211 
(water colour) and No. 374 (oil) in the old ‘ Cata- 
logue Raisonnée,’ which was hastily prepared for 
exhibition purposes by Charles Mathews the 
younger. This portrait was engraved for Bell’s 
‘British Theatre’ by Thornwaite. Thomas 
Blanchard has bad scant justice done to him by 
his few biographers. A memoir of him in the 
Monthly Mirror, January, 1798, speaks of him as 
‘‘an excellent comedian, who died almost unnoticed, 
except by the gibe of severe reflection upon his 
intemperance.” The European Magazine for the 
same month simply recites the stubborn fact of 
“his death in Dublin, December 30, 1797, a 
victim to intemperance, on account of which he 
had been dismissed from his situation on the 
London stage.” The theatre was Tom Blanchard’s 
cradle, and his parents members of itinerant 
companies. After many years skirring the 
country, he came from Bath to Covent Garden 
Theatre, where he became a favourite in low 
comedy and rustics. He wasa capital catch and 
glee singer, and a good hornpipe dancer. Frede- 
rick Reynolds, the dramatist, a pretty good judge, 
speaks of “that natural and delightful comedian 
Tom Blanchard,” and tells a good story of the 
actor, being cast for a Mohammedan bigh priest in 
Reynolds’s opera ‘The Crusade’ (on finding his 
song ineffective), substituting a ditty from some 
foreign source, with allusions to the sale of heart- 
cakes and peppermint drops and a reference to 
the Bank of England, an interpolation hardly in 
consonance with the period (1098) and the “ Holy 
War,” the subject of the piece. Thomas Blanchard 
married a Miss Wright, of Drury Lane Theatre, of 
some reputation as a singer. The well-known 
pantaloon, who died in 1859, at the age of seventy- 
two, was his son. 

William Blanchard, no connexion with the 
above, still lives in the recollection of very old 
playgoers, and his merits have been duly 
chronicled. The late Mr. Charles Mathews told 
me, “ Billy Blanchard was very useful, but stereo- 
typed.” RosertT WALTERS. 

Garrick Club. 


Tue Wire or Cot. tae Hoy. James Mont- 
GOMERIE oF CoILsFIELp (7 S. x. 86, 452).—The 
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Sir William Stewart about whom Sicma desires | as “ Margaret Macdonald, dochter lawfull to the 
information was designated “Constable of Dum-|deceist John Macdonald in Kintyre, procreat 
barton Castle” in an Inquisition held at Hadding- | betwixt him and the deceist Elizabeth Stewart his 
ton on October 22, 1666, and the service that fol- | spous, my dochter” (‘Edinburgh Com. Reg.’). 
lowed thereon, The officer in command when the | Margaret Macdonald married Col. the Hon. James 
castle was occupied by the Covenanting party on | Montgomerie of Coilsfield ; their contract bore 
the last Sunday in March, 1639, bore the same | date June 1 and 6, 1659 (‘Memorials of the 
name, and was no doubt the same person. Baillie, | Montgomeries,’ i. 142-3). A litigation ensued 
in describing that affair, says :— | between him, as representing his wife, and her 
“ Captain Stewart was come from Court to receive the | first cousin, James Stewart, regarding some of the 
Castle of Dumbartane when the king’s shippes were | property left by their grandmother, but the pro- 
expected......what stratagem to use we knew not, the | ceedings give no clue by which either Sir William 
Captain being so vigilant a gentleman, and having pro-|or Dame Margaret can be further identified. 
TM sna wa, men; munitin, and vituall. "— | (Mforgon's «Dictionary of Decisions, vl. xii. pp 
| 5396, 5584; MS. ‘ Register of Decreets,’ in the 

Register Office, Edinburgh, vol. xiv., Durie, 1666). 


. 





The annalists and memoir-writers of the period | 
give very different accounts of the circumstances, | 
but it seems probable that the constable was free | ow H D g 
from blame. On October 15, 1639,— | Maps or Hounprep Divisions (8 S. i. 7).— 

4 ‘ °  &€£% 

“ Sir William Stewart compe irand personallie in pre- | — a Mr. Ow ~ a Can ay 
sence of the Commissioner's Grace and Lords of Articles | Of your readers inform me whether there 18 pro- 
desyred that His Grace and Estatis wald tak into their | curable an atlas containing the counties of Wales 
consideratioune the constant tennor of his unspotted | showing the divisions into hundreds?” Is not 
reputatioune quhilk is now most unjustlie tashed by | your co oe mi ; sin 
some untrew aspersiounes anent the lait taking of the he . ——— — i mistake in pan nn 
a of Dumbartane from the quhilk his honnor Riciieh tote bens at 4 . ‘The h A gh = 
aught to be vindicate "; | into Bundreds e nundre . 

‘ - instituti anci i igin, and was 
ad he “fered himself to ane legal try," ana eaitution of encent Germanic origin, end va 
asked for exoneration. (Minutes done in the|. — . g Bina? 

invasion and conquest. The Saxons in course of 


Articles, ‘Acta Parl. Sc.,’v. 6128.) He had already, | ,- “air . ae . 
it would seem, been condemned unheard, as he time divided England into districts called hun 





had on October 3 preferred a petition craving the | 


restitution of his goods, 

Can any of your correspondents say to what 
family this Constable of Dumbarton Castle 
belonged? His appointment is not to be found 
in the Register of the Privy Seal. The received 
genealogies of the Traquhair family do not show 
his name among the relatives of his namesake, 


variously styled ‘ of Schellingleyes” and ‘“‘ of 


Caberston,” and surnamed “The Maiden,” who 
was superseded as Constable of Dumbarton Castle 
by Lord Hamilton on December 23, 1585. (‘Reg. 
Sec. Sig. lib. 53, 74, and lib. 54, 102.) This 
Sir William Stewart was sentenced, with his kin- 
dred, to forfeiture for high treason in 1592, and 
the posterity of all the guilty disinberited. (‘Acta 
Parl. Sc.,’ iii. 5284, &c.) 

Sir William Stewart the younger died in June, 
1658 (Inquisition). He bad had a son, who mar- 
ried Jean Tailziefeir, and who seems to have died 
v. p., leaving a son James, retoured heir to his 
grandfather “‘in diversis acris et tenementis, &c., 
infra territorium de Dunbar,” October 22, 1666. 
(‘Retours,’ vol. i, Haddington, No. 284.) This 
James is styled “of Craveing” by Newbyth 
(‘ Decisions,’ quoted by Morison, loc. infra cit.), 
but the place-name would seem to be corrupt. Sir 
William left a widow, Dame Elizabeth Hamilton, 
who died in 1659. Her will was confirmed on 


May 28 in that year. The sole legatee is described 


dreds, wapentakes, and wards ; the hundreds pro- 
bably being so called because they each contained 
|one hundred warriors. There are at the present 
| time about 729 of these hundreds, wapentakes, 
|and wards in England proper. In Flintshire, a 
| Welsh county, there are two hundreds. In Mon- 
|moutbshire, Northumberland, Durham, West- 
| moreland, and Cumberland there appear to be 
|no hundreds, and, with the exception of Flint- 
| shire, none in Wales. (See Stubbs’s ‘ Constitu- 
| tional History of England.’) C. W. Cass. 


St. Macnvs’s Cuvrcn, NEAR Lonpon 
Brings (7* §S. xii. 488).—The earliest mention of 
the church of St. Magnus is said by Pennant to 
be in 1433, though Stowe speaks of several monu- 
ments considerably older. Bloome and Newcourt 
give but few particulars, but there is a description 
of the new church of St. Magnus in the ‘ Memoirs 





of the Life and Works of Sir Christopher Wren,’ 


| by James Elmes, London, 1823. Also references 


will be found in Arnold’s ‘ Chronicles,’ in Stowe’s 

‘Surrey,’ in Maitland’s ‘ Hist. of London,’ and, 

notably, in Malcolm’s ‘Londinum Redivivam,’ 

vol. iv. pp. 30, 35. Coystaxce RvUssgEL. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Arys or Device on Boox-cover (7"S. xii. 
487).—The device referred to by Mr. Genisu is, 
apparently, that of the University of Glasgow. 
Your correspondent mentions certain of the 
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emblems displayed within the oval. He makes no | second Duke of Atholl, as next heir general of 
mention among them of a bird. I think, however, | James, seventh Earl of Derby. 
that a bird is, or ought to be, found among these | Constance Russet. 
emblems; and, in reference to the tree, the fish,the | Swallowfield, Reading. 
bird, and the bell, there used to be an old doggrel 
saying to the following effect :— 

The tree that never grew, 





| St. Jonn tHe Evancetist, WestTMinsTeR 
| (7 S. xii. 467).—In the absence of a more direct 
a > reference, it may be noted that sundry “‘ Accounts 
te lof the Treasurers of the Fund for building fifty 
And the bell that never rang. New Churches in London and Westminster 1712 
| 1741” are found in the Public Record Office 
(Audit Office, “ Declared Accounts,” Bundles 437- 
439). As bearing upon the subject, it may not be 
improper to add that ‘* Suggestions for the building 
| of Queen Anne’s fifty New Churches in London, 
‘Historre pes Diastes Moperyes’ (7* §, | and for the establishing cemeteries in the out- 
xii, 488).—Watt, in his ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ | skirts of the city,” forms the title of Rawlinson 
gives John Adolphus, Esq., F.S.A., barrister-at- | MS. B. 376, fol. 351 (Bodleian Lib.). The text 
law, as the author of ‘Histoire des Diables | of the warrant constituting the commission for 
Modernes,’ 1773, 8vo., along with several other | building fifty new churches, Sept., 1711, is fur- 
works, There must, however, be some mistake | nished in Rawl. MS. C. 393, fol. 32°, in the same 
here, as, according to the ‘ Imperial Dictionary of repository. DanyreL HIPweELt. 
Universal Biography,’ John Adolphus, the author} 17. Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road, N. 
of the other works mentioned by Watt as being | 
his, was not born until1770. J. F.Manserce. | 
Liverpool. 


Whether these lines had any sanction and signi- 
ficance, or were merely a students’ joke, I know 
not. Patrick MaxweE tt. 

4, Pulteney Road, Bath. 


Ixpex To Irisn Witts (7 §. xii. 249).—The 
‘Index to the Prerogative Wills in Ireland’ is 
still in progress, but has not, I understand, reached 

Georce Exior (7 S. xii. 508).—I think I| the printer yet. Mr. Vicars intends that it shall 
remember that the translation of Strauss’s ‘ Life | be given to the public with the least delay con- 
of Jesus,’ published by J. Chapman in 1846, | sistent with efforts at completeness. I believe a 
bore on the title-page as translator the name | few more subscribers might hasten on the work. 
ote ” or ‘* Marianne Evans.” I find in | OBSERVER. 
the ‘ English Catalogue of Books,’ 1863-1872, the ParapHrase oF Poem Wantep (7 S. xii. 
a title, “Strauss (D. F.), ‘Life of Jesus,’ | ¢9, 135, 234, 337, 371, 433).—Mn. Beee having 
a. ae — by M. Evans, 2 vols. post 8¥0. | courteously expressed his willingness to allow me 
24s. New York, 1864. Ws. H. Peer. | to have my own opinion as to what is a “ water- 
shoot,” I will yield as much to him; so if he pre- 
| fers to think that birds do build in “ watered 
earlier translation from the German by her, | Shoots” and rejoice therefore, and that the lines 
“*The Life of Jesus,’ critically examined, 1846, | of Miss Rossetti are altogether sane and beautiful, 
8vo. 3 vols. cloth. London.” The ‘Essence of | I will not contradict him. The subject is not 
Christianity’ did not appear until 1854. | worth more discussion. R. R. 

J. Curnasert Wetca, F.C.S. Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The last edition of Allibone gives the transla-| Mrs. Cocutay (7 S, xii. 446).—An account 
tion of Feuerbach as the only book bearing the | of Capt. Coghlan will be found in the ‘ Annual 
maiden name of George Eliot on the title-page. | Register,’ xlix. 562. He was the son of a wealthy 
By the way, there is an error in this useful work. | London merchant, and served as a midshipman 
‘ Brother Jacob’ appeared not in Blackwood, but | under Capt. Cook, the circumnavigator. He 
in the Cornhill, and I think a year or two later | afterwards entered the army. Some years ago 
than 1860. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, | the following query, written by an eminent Scotch 

Hastings. antiquary, was sent to me, and I was able to 

" reply that the Patrick Heron he inquired about 

Mornay (7® S. xii. 508).— Probably one of the | (grandfather of Mrs. Coghlan) was the youngest 
Atholl clan. In 1668 the Isle of Man belonged | son (by Mary Grahame, his first wife) of Andrew 
to Charles, eighth Earl of Derby, whose ancestors | Heron, of Bargaly, co. Kirkcudbright, who was 4 
had held it for many centuries. His sister, Lady | younger son (by Jean Dunbar, his wife) of Andrew 
Amelia Stanley, had married, about eight years | Heron, of Kirrouchtree, in the same county, who 
previously, John Murray, Marquis of Atholl, and | died 1696, aged seventy-three :— 
on the death of James, tenth Earl of Derby, in| «Who was Patrick Heron, who, when a captain in 
1736, the island devolved on James Murray, (Lord Mark Kerr’s} regiment quartered at Portsmouth, 


I have a note to the effect that George Eliot's 
maiden name appears on the title-page of an 
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eloped with the daughter of Mr. John Vining, Mayor of 
Portsmouth? Where was he born? Where did he 
die! Xe. 

* Mr. Vining pardoned his daughter, and gave them a 
house called Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington, with means 
of support, where they lived happily; but Capt. Heron 
having foolishly given shelter to a smuggler named 
Boyes, was exchecquered and fined in a heavy sum. 
This obliged him to fly to America, where he again 
joined the army, as captain of the 40th Foot,at Annapolis, 
His wife soon after died, leaving several children ; one 
married Admiral Robinson, and another, Capt. Miller 
of the Marines. 

“Capt. Heron married secondly Margaret, daughter 
of Capt. Jephson, of the 40th Regiment. He was 
appointed Governor of Annapolis, and died there. 

“His widow went to Halifax, where her daughter 
(then only fourteen) married Capt, (Major) Moncrieff, 
A.D.C. to General Monkton. Shortly after Mrs. Heron 
embarked with the rest of ber family for Ireland or 
England, but the ship foundered when close to Cork, 
and all perished, 

“Mrs. Moncrieff died at the early age of twenty, 
leaving two children, Edward Cornwallis Moncrieff, 
afterwards in the 60th Regiment, and a daughter —., 
who was compelled, in February, 1777, by her father, to 
marry an officer in the British army, Mr. John Coghlan, 
whom she hated—and, though only fourteen, had formed 
an attachment to an officer in the American army. The 
marriage proved eminently unhappy. She left her 
husband in England when only seventeen, and led an 
irregular life in London and Paris. She wrote her 
memoirs, published in 2 vols. in 1793-4, from which 
these particlars have been gleaned. 

“Capt. Coghlan, after serving in the 88th Regiment, 
entered the Russian service...... and died miserably in 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 1807. 

It appears from a MS. history of the family 
of Heron, of which I have a copy, that Capt. 
Patrick Heron had by Miss Vining, his first wife, 
five sons and four daughters. His eldest daughter, 
Jean Heron, married her cousin, Reid, whose 
mother was the second of Mayor Vining’s two 
daughters and coheiresses. The sons were named 
John, Andrew, Patrick, Charles, and Benjamin, 
and the younger daughters were Betty, Anne, 
and Mary, “all hopeful children.” TI shall be 
very glad of any information as to their further 
history. Sicma. 





There is a long notice of John Coghlan, and of 
his wife, Miss Moncrieff, in the ‘ Annual Register’ 
for 1807, p. 562, 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Queen Kartnerive or Aracoy (7 §, xii. 
488).—Chapuis, writing to the emperor an account 
of the queen’s death (London, January 21, 1536), 
says :— 

“ My man returned only three days ago, and informed 
me that for two days after I left, the Queen appeared 
better, and even on the day of King’s (Twelfth day) 
on the evening of which she without help combed and 
tied her hair and dressed her head. Next day about 
an hour after midnight she began to ask what o'clock 
it was, if it was near day, and this she enquired several 
times, for no other object she at length declared than 





to be able to hear Mass and receive the Sacrament. 
And although the Bishop of Llandaff her confessor 
offered to say Mass before four o'clock she would not 
allow him, giving several reasons and authorities in 
Latin why it should not be done. When day broke 
she heard Mass and received the Sacrament with the 
utmost fervour....../ Afterwards she received extreme 
unction, applying herself to the whole office very 
devoutly.” 

She subsequently dictated her will, and died 
about one hour after mid-day. The ‘Spanish 
Chronicle of Henry VIIL.,’ written by a contem- 
porary* in London, who appears to have obtained 
his information as to Katherine’s last hours from 
Dr. de la Sd, her physician, or from Francisco 
Felipe, her steward, says the queen asked De 
la Sd: “Licentiate, what do you think; am 
I very bad?” to which he answered, “ Madame, 
you must die.”—“ I know it,” said the good lady, 
and she then confessed and took the Holy Sacra- 
ment, 

“She said a prayer to her servants that would 
have broken any heart, and when her hour came she 
raised her hands to heaven and eaid: ‘In manus tuas 
Domine commendo spiritum meum,’ and gave up her 
soul to God.” 

It is in the highest degree improbable that any 
incumbent of Kimbolton was present at the Queen’s 
death, and the sacrament and last rites were cer- 
tainly administered by her countryman Jorge 
de Ateca, Bishop of Llandaff. The queen was 
virtually a prisoner, and it was with great difficulty 
that even Chapuis obtained his last interview with 
her a day or two before her death. Her two 
English chaplains, Abel and Barker, had been 
removed some time before, and the Bishop of 
Llandaff was only allowed to remain in consequence 
of his weak, timid, and harmless character. That 
he was present is absolutely certain, and the queen 
would not have allowed any other priest to ad- 
minister the last sacrament to her; indeed, Chapuis 
as good as says that he did so. 

Martin A. S. Home, Major. 


The State Papers give many letters to and from 
Kimbolton at this time, and the name of the 
incumbent is mentioned, so far as I recollect. 
As papers written at the very moment of the 
queen’s short illness and death, these are the most 
likely to give the correct version. 

B. Fiorence ScaRtetr. 


Fanyy Murray (7" S, xii. 307, 470).—She was 
one of Rigby’s selection of ‘ Beauties,” which he 
affirmed were handsomerthan Walpole’s, Forhersake 
Walpole’s description of Miss Flora Macartney was 
to be “left doubtful by the letters F. M. in the 
margin.” This was in 1746, just after “Jack” Spen- 
cer, the man who belonged to Miss Fanny, had died 
of ‘* small-beer, tobacco, and brandy.” She then, 
according to Cunningham, transferred her incon- 





* Bell & Sons, London, 1889 and 1891. 
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stancy to Nash, King of Bath. In 1748, the | 
year of contraband marriages, there was talk of | 
her marriage, but Walpole was not certain of the | 
fact. She was involved in the ‘ Essay on Woman,’ 
the opening line of which began: “ Awake my | 
Fanny!” See, further,‘ N. & Q.,’ July, 1857. 

W. F. Water. 


Booxsetters’ CataLocves (7" S. xii. 486).— 
I think C. C. B. is too sweeping in his condemna- 
tion of the booksellers who include new copies of 
books at cheapened prices, The books which 
booksellers so include are new copies (more often 
than new books) of books which have got into the 
remainder market—that is the publishers have 
sold off their remaining stock at a great reduc- 
tion. It may be true that a great majority of 
remainder books are worthless, but it very fre- 
quently happens that really good books which to 
the publisher have been a frost, because they were 
“‘caviare to the general,’ are sold at a great 
reduction (the simultaneous appearance of a book 
in several booksellers’ catalogues is always a sign 
of a remainder). I have purchased many good 
books as remainders, and probably the experience 
of most book-buyers is the same. Indeed, it 
almost goes without saying that the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ are, one and all, experts in book-buying, 
and will trust theirown judgment in these matters. 
But it must be conceded that the catalogues of the 
bookseller condemned by C. C. B, will never cause 
one to linger over them, as do those of the few 
clever tradesmen whose lists are full of surprises, 
and so they will suffer accordingly. 

A. L. Homrsreyrs. 
187, Piccadilly, W 


I am very pleased to see that C. C. B. has taken 
up cudgels against this practice of introducing new 
books and new editions into the catalogues of 
second-hand booksellers—at any rate in the manner 
most usually adopted. The dates will often 
inform the book-hunter of the state of affairs; but 
still he is liable to be misled. I frequently find 
this malpractice performed, and am strongly opposed 
to it. If the bookseller wishes to announce new 
works, or remainders, the better way would be to 


widow. When she died intestate, in 1731, she 
was described twice in the commission granted to 
her next-of-kin as Elizabeth Penny alias Lockett 
(P.C.C. 1731-2 Admons.). I have also come across 
other similar uses of the word both in wills and 
administrations, Another use of the word seems to 
have been due to an uncertainty in the spelling 
and pronunciation of the testator’s name; and so 
the attorney or scribe who drew the will put iz 
alternative spellings with an alias between. 
Frank Peyyy, LL.M. 


How would Hermentrope, or Mr. Leapas, 
or any other learned reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ explain 
an instance such as that given by Noman (7 S. 
xii. 14), “Ambrose alias Fazakeley, Ellen, of 
Sutton”? F. D. 


ProverBiAL PxHrAses IN BEAUMONT AND 
Fietcuer (7 §S. x. 361, 431 ; xi. 53, 274; xii. 
14, 317).—The correction made at the last refer- 
ence should be Catullus Ixix. or Ixx. 4. In the 
Catullus of Joannes Antonius Vulpius (Patavii, 
1737), the carmen, containing ‘‘ In vento et rapida 
scribere cportet aqua,” is numbered 69, those 
which are usually numbered 59, 60 being in- 
cluded under 59. Rosert Prerrotnt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Ca.tum: Catestis (8 S. i. 9).— These 
are now well known to all scholars to be 
medisval scribal corruptions of the Latin words 
caelum, caelestis, the real Latin forms used by the 
classical authors. If not originated, they were cer- 
tainly fostered by the fond fancy that caelum (a 
native Latin word) was “ derived ” (whatever that 
might mean) from Greek xotAov, and in their 
turn they have served to hand this delusion down 
almost to the present time. The genuine Latin 
words cena and caenum used to be similarly 
metamorphosed before modern scholarship estab- 
lished their true character into cana, cenum, and 
similarly provided with bogus Greek “ deriva- 
tions”! M. 


The correct spellings are celum, celestis (with 
ae). See Lewis and Short’s ‘ Latin Dictionary.’ 
No authority now admits the derivation of these 





devote a page or so to this object, specifying the 
fact. This method is adopted by some, and is, I 
think, open to no objection—on the part of the 
book-buyer, at least. 
J. Cornpert Wetca, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Tae vse or “ Auras” (7® S. xii. 401, 450).— 


There are yet other reasons for the use of alias, 
not mentioned by your correspondents. When a 


widow remarried she was sometimes described in | 


official documents under the names of both her 
husbands. Thomas Penny, of Bridgewater (one 
of the Yeovil family), who died in 1730, married, 
as his second wife, Mistress Elizabeth Lockett, a 


words from Greek. See Vanicek’s ‘ Griechisch- 
Lateinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch,’ and 
Bréal’s ‘ Dictionnaire Etymologique Latin.’ Calum 
| (with oe) is a mere dream of meddling editors; all 
MSS. spell it either caelum or celum. The word 
| is, of course, very common even in English MSS.; 
it occurs in the Lindisfarne MS. as caelum, 
Matt. v. 18; and as celis (abl. pl.) in ‘P. Plow- 
map,’ B. vii. 175. Water W. SKEat. 





| Aw Irisa Superstition (7" S. xii. 85, 213, 245, 
| 362, 455).—Mr., E. Yarpiey mentions the instance 
of Aristeas, from Pliny. The passage is in ‘ N. H.,’ 


vii. 51-2 :-— 
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“ Aristeas Proconnesius, Castrobii filius, multoties know that this great statesman and accomplished 
defunctus revixit, qui etiam animam quoties voluit | scholar awoke at least once from his supposed apathy 
resumere potuit, ita ut assistentes animam corvi effigie | as to the elegant literature of his own time.” 


evolantem viderint.” . . . 

wr Aristes certe animam corvi effigie e corpore egres- I think I have seen it pointed out—I do not - 
sam narrant. Quam nacti occasionem inimici, Can- | Member where—that Pitt’s criticism on Scott’s 
tharide dicti, corpus ita affectum flammisconcremarant, | description of the minstrel’s diffidence, however 
estque menti peregre redeunti velut vagina gladio| kindly meant, is unsound. Pitt appears to rank 
adempta the painter’s art above the poet’s, whereas the 
The disappearance of his body from the tomb is | world has ever justly regarded the poet’s art as 
mentioned by Herodotus, lib. iv. 13-15, Plutarch, | above all others, Possibly Pitt’s remarks have not 
‘Vita Romuli.’ See Godwin’s ‘Lives of the | been quite correctly reported. However this may 
Necromancers,’ p. 60, 1876. Ep. Mars#a tu. be, it shows, at all events, that Pitt was well 
acquainted with the poem. 

May I take this opportunity of protesting, in all 
courtesy, against the strictures of one of your cor- 
respondents who, not very long ago, described the 
‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’ as ‘“‘ bellicose dog- 


Lone Incumpencies (7 §. xii. 505).—The 
case quoted by the Rev. W. R. Tare has recently 
been considerably exceeded in this county (Nor- 
folk). The Rev. Bartholomew Edwards, who was 


rector of Ashill for nearly seventy-six years, was| pere]”} This to a lover of Scott is like a cold 
instituted to the living in June, 1813, and died in | gouche or a taloche JonatHaNn Bovcuier. 
February, 1889. His immediate predecessor was| Ropley, Alresford. ; 

the Rev. John Stanhawe Watts, who was insti- ; : 

tuted to the living in April, 1772. These two | Lord Rosebery has only amplified Lord Stan- 
incumbencies, therefore, covered a period of all | hope, see vol. iv. p. 409, whose authority appears 
but 117 years. I believe I am correct in stating | ‘° have been Mr. William Dundas, quoted in 


that at the time of his death Mr. Edwards was the | Lockhart’s ‘Life,’ vol. ii. a 225. . 
oldest beneficed clergyman in England, being only Georcr T. Kenyon. 
ten days short of 100 years. It would be inter-| Version or ‘Tue House tuat Jack Burtt’ 
esting to know if an incumbency of seventy-six | (7 S, xii, 508).—The lines quoted, and clearly 
years has ever been exceeded. J. B.T. Hates. | referring to Westminster Hall, are new to me; 
Cathedral Close, Norwich. | but there was a version of the same nursery story 
| in the newspapers when the Houses of Parliament 
—Two of Scott’s finest ballads—‘ Glenfinlas’ and | “ete burned down in 1834 by = as a 
*‘Cadyow Castle’—were published in 1799 and | the stoves in which the obsolete mre 0g 


1803 respectively. ‘The Lay of the Last Min-| ‘llies” were burned. I quote from memory, 
strel ’ — published ao y= wll 1805, Pitt | and perhaps with some few literal errors, and of 
died the following January. Whether Pitt had | “°"%*° begin with the end (to save space), and not 


read the above-mentioned ballads I do not know, with the ae eT 
: ae . he House that Josh Burned, 

- oo — — oo tt | This is Mr. Cooper of Drury Lane, who went down to 

, ay. in bis tatro — the 4¥, | Dudley and back again, and that very same day beard a 
written in 1830, Scott says, “ Among those who | bagman say that the House was a-blazing, a thing more 
smiled on the adventurous minstrel were numbered | amazing than that of Jobn Snell, who found out by the 
the great names of William Pitt and Charles Fox,” | smell and the smoke and the heat that came through to 
Lockhart, in his ‘ Life of Scott,” ed. 1869, vol. ii. his feet, as he sat himeelf down in the Black Rod's seat, 

295-6 2 Sees that Dick Reynolds was right, when he said that night, 

Pp. 220-6, says: | that the fire in the stoves was a great deal too bright, 

“ Through what channel, or in what terms, Fox made | stuffed up with sticks to three-fourths of their height, 
known his opinion of the ‘Lay’ I have failed to ascer- | though cautioned by Weobley, who heard but feebly the 
tain. Pitt's praise, as expressed to his niece, Lady Hester | words of Phipps, when he suffered the chips to be burned 
Stanhope, within a few weeks after the poem appeared, | in the flues, without sending the news to poor Mr. 
was repeated by ber to Mr. William Stewart Rose, who, Milne, who said that a kiln was the place for the chips, 
of course, communicated it forthwith to the author; and | and when poor Mr. Wright went, all in a fright, to tell 
not long after, the minister, in conversation with Scott's | Josh Crose, so full of his eauce, who had made up the 
early friend, the Right Hon. William Dundas, signified | sticks which heated the bricks, and set fire to the 
that it would give him pleasure to find some opportunity | House that Josh burned.” 
of advancing the fortunes of such a writer. ‘1 remem- Este. 

r, writes this gentleman, ‘at Mr. Pitt’s table in 1805 2 t 
the Chancellor asked me about you and your then situa- Nakep (7 S. xii. 365, 436 ; 8S. i. 15) —Is 
tion, and after I had answered him Mr, Pitt observed, | not Sin HexperT Maxwewt begging the whole 
He can’t remain as be is,’ and desired me to ‘ look to | question if he assumes that such passages as that 


it.” He then repeated some lines from the ‘ Lay,’ de- c b - a 
scribing the old harper’s embarrassment when asked to about Saul lying down ‘‘ naked” (1 Sam. xix. 23), 





‘Pitt,’ sy Lorp Rosezery (7" S. xii. 484). 





play, and said, ‘ This is a sort of thing which I might | stripping the *‘ naked” of their clothing (Job 
have expected in painting, but could never have fancied | Xxii. 6), and St. Peter casting himself “ naked’ 
capable of being given in poetry.’ It is agreeable to j into the sea (St. John xxi. 7) necessarily imply 
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anything more than a partial unclothing, as in the 

case of our word ‘‘ stripped,” to which, indeed, 

“naked” exactly corresponds? The verb nake, to 

strip, occurs in Chaucer (see Skeat). J. T. F. 
interton, Doncaster. 


“ Apmirat Carist” Epitarn (7" §. xi. 500; 
xii. 43, 78, 510).—The following variant of this 
= is printed in Feltham’s ‘Tour Through 
the Island of Mann’ (1798) as occurring on a 
stone to the memory of “ Captain Wm. Harriman, 
buried Feb. 19, 1760, aged 32,” in the church- 
yard of Kirk Oacan :— 

The boisterous blasts on Neptune's waves 
ave tost me to and fro ; 
In spite of both, by God's decrees 
I harbour here below ; 
Although I here at anchor lie, 
With many of our fleet , 
I must one day eset sail again, 
Our Saviour Christ to meet.—P. 238. 

Hatton, in his ‘ New View, 1708, gives 
the epitaph in S:. Dunstan's, Stepney, mentioned 
by Miss Buss. J. F. Maysereg. 

Liverpool. 


Amongst various interesting tombstones in 
Prestonpans churchyard there is a flat stone 
bearing the following inscription :— 

In memory of Captn. James Adam 
formerly of London but had late 
retired to this place who after 
a lingering fit of sickness departed 
this life 13 Apirle 1775 Aged 59 Years 
Tho Boreas’ blasts and Neptune's waves 

_ Haa tost me to and fro 

Yet by the order of God’s decree 
I harbour here below 

Where now I lye at anchor sure 
With many of our ficet 

Expecting one day to set eail 
My Admiral Christ to meet. 
Also his Spouse Marion Mackenzie 
who died 12 Sept in the year 1789 

aged 70 years. 

The captain seems to have belonged to the 
south ; probably the lines have their origin there 
also. J. F. Histor. 


Araolla (the name would seem to come from 
the Spanish Basques), the first poet in the Sar- 
dinian language whose works were printed (see 
* Bibliografia Espanola de Cerdeiia,’ por D. Eduardo 
Toda y Giiell, Madrid, 1890), calls God “ High 
a rg "—altu Admiragliu. PAaLAaMEDES., 

aris. 


Copter Famity (7 §S. xii. 467).—There is no 
book containing a full or satisfactory account of 
the family of Copley, of Gatton and Southwark, 
co. Surrey, and Roughey, co. Sussex, but full 
accounts of several members of the family will be 
found in an interesting series of articles contri- 
buted by Mrs. Katherine C. Dorsey to the 


* Woodstock Letters,’ 1885 (Baltimore, U.S.A.), 
entitled ‘Life of Father Thomas Copley, a 
Founder of Maryland.’ (A few copies were struck 
off separately, one of which Mrs. Dorsey was 
kind enough to send to me.) Articles on Sir 
Thomas Copley and his two sons, Anthony and 
John, are contained in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

1 take this opportunity of correcting three 
errors in the article on Sir Thomas Copley. The 
date of his birth is stated as 1514, instead of 
1534, and of his election as M.P. for Gatton as 
1533, instead of 1553. The carelessness of the 
writer of the article is alone responsible for these 
two mistakes. The other error is the statement, 
on the authority of Camden, that Sir Thomas 
Copley was created Baron of Gatton by the King 
of Spain. A letter of Copley’s among the 
Cottonian MSS. Brit. Mus., however, shows that 
he received his title of baron from the King of 
France. 

Transcripts of the correspondence of Sir 
Thomas Copley with Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministers are now in my possession, a few copies of 
which will, I hope, shortly be printed. 1 propose 
to prefix an account of the descendants of Sir 
Roger Copley, citizen and mercer, who married a 
daughter of Lord Hoo and Hastings (killed at St. 
Albans in 1455), coming down to the early part 
of the eighteenth century. 

Ricuarp C. CarisTiez. 


Jonn Jackson, R.A. (7 S. xii. 463).—My 
attention has just been called to a note by Mr. 
Danie. Hirwe. concerning my late father, John 
Jackson, R.A. I scarcely grasp the exact purport 
of that note, but as my father’s sole surviving 
child I can assure you that all the published 
accounts of my father’s life are more or less 
erroneous. The most authentic details of that 
life are to be found in a letter I sent to the 
Leeds Mercury, which appeared in that journal 
on November 4, 1882. I was induced to furnish 
those particulars from having observed somewhere 
in print that my father’s portrait was painted by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, which, as Kneller died over 
fifty years before my father was born, is, tosay the 
least of it, singular. M. Puirrs Jackson. 


Hovsraken’s Paints (8S, i. 7).—Evy may 
be interested to know that the original engraved 
copper-plates, numbering 108 in all, of these 
portraits are in my possession. I purchased the 
set (which I have no intention of republishing) 
with a view to framing some of the coppers side by 
side with the printe—that is, a copper-plate and 
the print therefrom facing each other in one 
frame, the brilliant surface of the plate being 
protected from oxidizing by a coat of hard varnish. 
It may be remembered that a year or two ago I 
described in the Times the method of preparing 
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and framing engraved copper-plates for decorative do not know such English word as “‘ quaich,” and 


purposes, 

Houbraken portraits of naval commanders, framed 

in the manner indicated, to the Liverpool Naval 

Exhibition. Anprew W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Presa, E.C. 


Was Georce CrviksHaNk EVER IN Paris? 
(8 S, i. 3).—I think this can be answered in a 
decided negative, which is a remarkable fact, con- 
sidering how perfectly he has depicted the French- 
man of the old school, when the Gaulois was all 
grimace—a grimace that has now nearly all gone, 
the Parisian being turned into a poseur, My 
friend, dear old George, had a deal to do with 
‘Bony’ and the ‘Little Corsican’ in caricature, 
which is not character ; but when he came to that 
in his maturer years he realized it perfectly. 

London in George’s early days was full of 
French refugees, a race most admirably depicted 
in ‘Monsieur Tonson,’ that was illustrated by 
George’s elder brother, Robert, but so superior in 


its spiritualitie as to indicate a soupcon of George’s | 


touch. In his early days George helped Robert, 
whilst in the latter Robert helped George as a 
minor. 

As one knowing old Paris perfectly, I can 
recall various vestiges of character, depicted with 
marvellous truth, in the ‘Life in Paris.’ The 
Galerie of the Palais Royal is perfect, but the 
fagade of the Tuilleries is wanting in detail, as 
also the roof of the Grande Galerie of the Louvre, 
that, I presume, was lighted from the roof then as 
now. The streets sans trottoir, when we had the 
thing without the name, and they the name 
without the thing, is most true. 

George early knew Dover, and has depicted the 
raw—or rather recently arrived — Frenchman 
there. Douglas Jerrold says that George Cruik- 


I am sending half a dozen or 80 of the | I suppose it to be nothing else but an Englished 


form of the Gaelic cuach, a drinking cup. 
H. Gaipoz. 


| 22, Rue Servandoni, Paria. 


| Ol me tioram, inscribed on this cup, means in 
| Gaelic ‘‘ Drink me dry.” PaLAMEDES. 


| Tae Fryinc Pieman (7" S. xii. 508).—During 
\the early part of the present century Peter 
| Stokes, the Flying Pieman of Holborn Hill, vended 
| his pies or pudding between Fetter Lane, Thavies 
| Inn, and the Fleet Market. He always wore a 
|black dress suit, knee breeches, black silk 
| stockings, and shoes with steel buckles. Stokes 

was by profession a portrait painter, but poverty 
| compelled him to adopt another calling to support 
| bis wife and large family. His new trade proved 
!a succesr, and he ultimately resumed his palette 
and brush at his lodgings in Rathbone Place. 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


| Cottece or Arms Liprary and Manv- 
| scripts (7% S. xii. 508).—I believe the answer to 
| both these questions to be in the negative. The 
| salaries paid to the under officers are small, and 
| for addition to these they chiefly depend upon the 
| fees paid by the public for such information as they 
| have it in their power to give. B. F. &. 


Tue Seats oF Burns (7S. xii. 427, 515),.— 
I have to thank Messrs. Potrer and Jonas for 
their kind courtesy in replying to my query. I 
have seen the second seal in many editions of 
Burns’s works. I have also collected all the 
variations I could find. But what I especially 
wanted to learn was the locale of the second seal, 
and references to books containing an imprint of 
the first seal. Since communicating my query, I 





shank once had a day at Boulogne ; but if so it 
must have been late in life, and perbaps not at | 
all, for Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘Life’ is not to be | 
trusted, there being inserted therein cuts, after | 
one T. H. Jones, an inferior artist, of works quite | 
unworthy of the graphic touch of George Cruik- | 
shank. L. 


Drake Famity (7* §. xii. 449; 8 S. i. 38).— 
The reference to the Gentleman’s Magazine which | 
G. F.R. B, asks me to give is 1797, part ii. p. 573. | 
The pedigree is reprinted in the volume of ‘ Eng- 
lish Topography’ in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library.” J. 8. 


Otp Iyscription on a Qvaicn (7 S. xii. 
507).—Ol me tioram is Gaelic, and means literally 
p Drink me dry,” i.¢., “Drink me out.” The | 
quaich ” has probably gone round in the banquet- 
ting hall of some Highland chieftain, It should 
be worth describing (with an engraving) in some 


| seal I have ever seen. 


have been in correspondence with Mrs. M. Burns 
Thomas, who states that the seal is in her posses- 
sion. She very kindly forwarded me an impress 
on wax of the seal, which will be found on the 
title-page of the Burns Chronicle. I should say 
that the facsimile in Dr. Currie’s 1800 edition 
is the most correct reproduction of the second 
Joun Moir. 


I bave an old pendant seal, upon which is 
engraved the poet’s crest, viz. a woodlark 
perching on a sprig of bay tree, over which is the 
motto ‘* Fidelle,” and by the spelling of which it 
should be easily recognized if ever used by Burns 
for sealing his correspondence. The pebble is of 
oval form, translucent, and of celadon hue, the 
greatest diameter being one inch. 

E. Barrincton Nass. 

4, Glebe Studios, Chelsea. 


FotK-LorE: TripLe Breakaces (7 §. xii. 


antiquarian magazine of Edinburgh or London. I | 489).—The idea that when one thing is broken 
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two more breakages will follow used certainly to | Brethren there, but to the Publick in general, he being 
be a prevalent opinion. Nowadays, when servants | '® all Respects # very worthy and good Man. 

do not pay for their breakages, this fear comes less Dayiet Hipwett, 
to the fore, as they are more reckless of conse- ‘ Iv THe Garpeys aT Swarnston ’ (8 §. i, 27), 
quences. But the ingenious expedient of C. E.’s| The garden adjoins the house of my friend, Sir 
servant for defeating the ill luck is new tome. I} Barrington Simeon, and is about four miles from 
have similarly heard the apprehension expressed Newport, Isle of Wight. The late Sir John Simeon 
when there has been a death in a family that two) was one of Lord Tennyson’s most intimate friends ; 
more such would follow. In Rome it is a fixed| and much of ‘Maud’ was written under the 
maxim with the people as soon as one cardinal | beautiful old cedars which still flourish there. The 
dies that two more will surely follow hiin speedily ; place was originally a hunting-box of the bishops 
this, however, is a superstition that is likely in| of Winchester. Sr. Cuaia Bapperer. 
many cases to work its own accomplishment ; all : : é 
members of the Sacred College are men of consider-| _ Swainston is the name of the seat of the Simeon 
able age, and any who may be in feeble health are aw oes Ryde, in the of Wight ; and one 
likely to be badly influenced by their knowledge | f Lord Tennyson's “ three friends ” was probably 


of the prediction. R. H. Busx, _ | the late Sir John Simeon. : 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. : 7 E. Watrorp, M.A. 
. Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 
I believe that the piece of folk-lore alluded to 
by your correspondent is not confined to any par-| TuuspErstorm 1n Winter (7 §, xii. 87, 110 


ticular part of England. Not long ago one of our | 157, 352).—As an actual example is definite and 
servants here in Suffolk broke a lamp-glass, at | final evidence, I quote the following from the 
which she expressed her sorrow, with the remark | Glasgow Evening Citizen of Saturday, Jan. 9:— 
that two more breakages might be expected. If} «4 thunderstorm, accompanied bya heavy fall of hail, 
they occurred, I was not informed of them. broke over West Hartlepool shortly after four o’clock thia 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. | morning. The storm was renewed at nine o'clock, and 
flashes of lightning on both occasions were very vivid. 
Tue Citizen Lorp M. (7 S. xii. 507).—Lord | There are about six inches of snow on the ground at 
Maitland, who in 1789 succeeded his father as | Hartlepool.” 
Earl of Lauderdale, is the person meant. In the; This fully meets the main point in the original 
French Revolution he was an ardent supporter of | query, which was whether Sir Walter Scott was 
the Jacobins, and, adopting their style, called him- | accurate in speaking of the occurrence of a thunder- 
self “ Citizen Maitland.” G. F. 8. E. | storm while snow was on the ground. On such a 
matter Scott will hardly err. 





oo 


Marks on Brianxets (7 §, xii. 487).—At the 
time your correspondent Viator refers to, and| Helensburgh, N.B. 
even before then, I very well knew a person who : : ; 
manufactured blankets in a large way. I would} “Stans or pivue steer” (8S. i. 27).—It isa 
often try to get into one of the warehouses where | p'ty Dr. Ropiyson does not give the reference to 
the finished goods were. There a number of | “the allusion or quotation used by C. Kingeley.” 
young women were busy in working these stars, | As for the slabs of sleep, let me quote :-— 
which are accurately described by your corre-| “In Menantra these sleep-shops were kept by men of 
spondent. They were not trade marks, but I much ability, who depended upon the Government, and 
remember it was said they sold better when so "Seen —<—_* pny ape hme Seer. 
ornamented, especially for the foreign market. “Bir Avthur.-f object cst t eke 
These stars are now a thing of ihe past—all | cine.’ It was not an opiate; it was concentrated sleep. 
labour, especially what is done by hand, is now | Well, what it looked like, or rather, what it was, was 4 
saved when possible. I believe one of these soft semi-elastic, pulpy substance, of the most beautiful 


eutashes s anal : blue colour; and the value and intensity of it was 
curiosities is in my possession—a relic of my exactly measured by the intensity of the blueness. To 


young days. F H. E. Witkwysoy. the touch it was more like a sea-anemone than any other 

Anerley, S.E. thing or creature I ever touched. There were various 
. . | kinds of this sleep substance. The lowe-t could only 

Joun MILLs, Comepian (8 S. i. 25).—His produce a troubled, dreamful sleep; and, from this 
character is thus drawn in the London Evening | degree, it went up to that choice cerulean blue which 
Post, December 18, 1736 :— produced the most profound and absolute repose.” 

“ He was for sever:! Years a principal Actor and This passage, which I have somewhat condensed, 
deservedly acquir’d a very zreat Reputation, not only for | is from chapter ii. of * Realmab,’ as I think one 
his Capacity, but also for his Application and Diligence of the most suggestive and interesting books of 


in his Profession, to which his Conduct, both in publick . . Fi ’ : 
and private Life, gave an Honour and Reputation: He this bookish century. If this no _ prey — 
liv'd #0 generally and deservedly below'd that his Loss| Teaders to a much neglected work I shall in 


is not only a great Misfortune to the Stage and his | be glad. James Hooper. 


Tsaomas Bayne. 
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Tue Witt or Marcaret, Counress oF Rics- 
monn (7 8S. xii. 441; 8" S. i. 9).—I would 
gladly give Me. Grirrixnoore “ more,” but the 
funds in the bank areexhausted. There are many 
legacies of plate to other monasteries—I took no 
list of names—but on glancing down the roll 
they seemed so full of repetition and ringing 
changes on a few patterns with minute differences 


use. There may, of course, be here and there an 
exception to this rule. Any one who wishes to 
consult this codicil will have no difficulty in doing 
so, as he has only to write a ticket in the Public 
Record Office for Close Roll 4 Henry VIII., and 
the will with its codicil may be readily found, 
since it occupies the entire middle of the roll. 
Was there any actual contract of marriage 
between Henry VII. and Marguerite of Austria! 
I am tolerably well acquainted with the life and 
correspondence of this princess, but I have never 
met with evidence of anything further than 
negotiations, which Henry pushed forward with 
some pertinacity, and to which Marguerite was 
very unwilling to consent. They styled each other 
“ cousin ” on all occasions, and Marguerite never 
assumed, nor was given, the title of Queen of 
England—facts which make it difficult to believe 
that she could be meant by “‘ the Queen.” Nor 
can I think the Queen of Scots intended, since 
then, according to all custom and analogy of the 
time, the bequest would have run “to the said 
Queen.” The date of probate can scarcely affect 
the question. The date of the codicil is certain, 
since it has been verified for me by another person. 
HEk&MENTRUDE. 


May I point out that the whole of the interest- 
ing document quoted by HermenTReDe is printed 
as my friend J.T. F. would like to see it, ver- 
batim, literatim, et in extenso, in C. H. Cooper's 
‘ Memoir of Margaret, Countess of Richmond and 
Derby ’ (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co., 1874)? 

W. H. Sr. Jonny Hope. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

A Histery of Epidemics in Britain from A.d. 664 to the 
Extinction of the Plague. By Charles Creighton, 
M.A., M.D. (Cambridge, University Preas.) 

Pgrsoxs who study the functions of the brain and the 

workings of the human mind have told us that the 

faculty for the observation and classifying of physical 
phenomena and that for realizing the past events in the 
history of mankind are widely different functions; so 
far apart, indeed, that what we loosely call the scientific 
instinct can very rarely be combined with the historical. 

How this may be we know not. Our knowledge does 

not at present extend far enough for anything »pproach- 

ing to a judicial decision to be safely ventured upon. 

This, however, we do know, to our sorrow: historians 

and antiquaries have ever and anon launched most un- 

seemly sneers at the men of science, and of late days 


the latter have paid back the offence with compound 
interest. 

Dr. Creighton is, however, a proof that the two lines 
of thought may go on simultaneously in the same mind. 
without the one in any way impeding the other. The 
historical part of the volume before us might have been 
produced by one whose reading was confined to chro- 
nicles, manor court rolls, and the reports of mediseval 
travellers; the medical portion by one whose thoughts 


. | had never wandered beyond tl h imi 
that I thought them not worth copying for my own | io i i cae to ee ee 


of his profession. It is, apart from its own intrinsic 
merits, a favourable sign of the times. We feel in read- 
ing it that the old and degrading narrowness of the 


| specialists is passing away, and that our men of thought 





are again becoming free, as they were in the days of 
Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne, 

Dr. Creighton’s volume must be the outcome of years 
of study. Hecker’s well-known volume on the ‘ Epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages,’ an English version of which 
was published by the Sydenham Society in 1844, bas 
hitherto been the only book of authority which we had 
on the subject. It is imperfect in many respecte. When 
he wrote the documentary evidence as to the Black 
Death in this country had not been sifted. Now, thanks 
to the labours of Mr. Seebohm, Dr. Jessopp, and others, 
very much is known as to that terrible scourge. Dr. 
Creighton’s treatise includes all the epidemics which are 
known to have afflicted this country during the period 
to which he has limited himself, and the notices of 
leprosy, the sweating sickness, and the influenza are of 
value; but the terrible Black Death stands out among 
all the others in gigantic proportions. We have its 
course traced out from the Wall of China, acroes Tar- 
tary to the Crimea, thence to Genoa, from which it 
spread all over Europe. The author has limited himself 
to Britain only. We trust some future writer, stimulated 
by his example, may trace ite terrible course through 
Italy, France, and Germany. We are not ignorant of 
the great plague at Athens or the terrible pestilence 
which is connected with the name of Justinian ; but both 
these and all other such visitations pxle before the 
terrible scourge of the Black Death. We are well under 
the mark when we say that there is contemporary evi- 
dence that at least one-third of the inhabitants of Europe 
were carried off by that terrible calamity, Climate and 
soil, which usually limit the range of zymotic diseases, 
were powerless here. It raged as fiercely in the frozen 
North as in the valleys of Italy or the sunny slopes of 
Dalmatia. We read of one little town in Istria of three 
thousand inhabitants of whom but three hundred sur- 
vived, and similar facts are recorded wherever we turn. 
Dr. Creighton’s volume seems to contain all that is at 
present known on the subject. We trust it may stimulate 
future inquirers to investigate the records of those parts 
of England where the path of the scourge has not as yet 
been traced. The book has a good index, This is an 
important matter in a volume dealing from first to last 
with minute facte. 


A History of the French Revolut‘on. 
Stephene. Vol. II. (Longmans & Co) 
Tue French Revolution is a subject of never-ending 
interest to all those who take a scientific view of history, 
Even to that inferior class to whom the annals of our 
race is but a series of pictures stained with blood, Mr, 
Stephens’s book must be attractive ; but it is not for 
such he writes. For them the novel is as good asa 
chronicle of real events. The ‘Mort d’Arthur’ stands 
with such folk on a level with Froissart or the ‘ Gesta 
Dei per Francos.’ Mr. Stephens writes in a popular 
style; but from first to last it is evident that what he 
says is meant for the ears of those who desire to know 


By H. Morse 
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the truth, not for the class who merely desire to have 
their dull imaginations stimulated. 

We can imagine that there are two classes which will 
find fault with Mr, Stephens’s book—those who look on 
that terrible storm as an unmixed evil, and those other 
fanatics who love liberty so well that they are inclined 
to forgive every crime perpetrated in her name. The 
great mass of thinking people do not belong to either of 
these extreme sections. Those who study history with 
the intention of being made wiser and better thereby 


know that we have gained immeasurably by that fierce | 
conflict between the old and the new. They also realize | 


that the gain has been achieved at an immense loss— 
a loss which can never be repaired. 


Cadiz to Liibec, from Amsterdam to Palermo, and the | 


throbs of which were felt throughout the globe, cannot 
be compared to any event in previous history, It bas 
been the fashion to see a parallel between it and the 
struggles of the Reformation. The analogy is on the 
surface only, The Revolution was a new thing. In its 
good and its evil it had no forerunners, except in the 
sense that we are all influenced by the character of our 
ancestors. - ‘ 

In some respects the present volume is an improve- 
ment on that which went before. The style is better; 
erhaps, too, the subjects treated of are of more thrilling 
interest, As Mr. Stephens does not write as a partisan, 
we find in his pages some information which has hitherto 
been denied to us. The chapter on “The Girondin 
Ministry ” is especially worthy of notice. It is, so far as 
we know, the best account hitherto given of that body 
of honest incapablee. The account given of the Sep- 
tember massacres is very touching, and also accurate. 
We doubt, however, whether the ban inflicted on the 
guilty is sufficiently impressive. The perpetrators of 
these deeds of blood knew, as well as any of our readers, 
the full guilt of their atrocities. The terror in the pro- 
vinces is well worked out; but much yet remains to be 
told before Englishmen realize the full horror of that 
terrible time. 


A History of Bridgwater. 
(Stock.) 
Mr. Jarnman’s book ought to run into more than its 
present second edition, were it only to spread the fact 
that the borough of Bridgwater is possessed of a “ most 
valuable and jealously guarded collection of documents,” 
forming the archives of the borough, contained in “ about 
a dozen boxes, in which ancient charters, granted and 
signed by kings, jostle humble leases and indentures; 
and Jong monkish Latin documents mix with the crude 
English and prim echolarly calligraphy of the last two 
centuries.” When this description is analyzed by the 
reader, it will be found to result in a delicate statement 
that the Bridgwater archives are in a state little removed 
from chaos. Mr. Jarman tells us that “some years since 
the late Mr. Henry Thomas Riley, a well-known anti- 
uarian expert, was engaged to overhaul and classify the 
ocuments”’; but from the “ confusion” which existed 
among them when the author of the volume before us 
was preparing his ‘ History,’ it is to be feared that Mr. 
Riley's work was, as our author puts it, “not lasting. 
We are glad that Mr. Jarman has devoted a chapter to 
the muniments of the borough, though we could have 
wished that he had given us the original of the Latin 
documents cited, both here and elsewhere in his book. 
Charters of Jobn and Henry III, deserve verbatim repro- 
duction, particularly in a book giving a ray! of the 
town to which they were granted. If the Latin is 
thought too learned for a “ popular” history, let it at 
least be given in an appendix. Indeed, the whole series 


By Sydney Gardnor Jarman. 





of Bridgwater charters, which seems to be remarkably 
full, embracing no fewer than twelve grants or confirma- 
tions between 1200 and 1684, ought to have a special 
portion to iteelf in any full echeme of a ‘ History of 
Bridgwater.’ We should be glad to bear that the borough 
has woke up to some sense of the value of its muniments 
since the publication of Mr. Jarman’s useful volume ; 
and, if so, then no small portion of the credit should be 
given to Mr. Jarman. 


A History of Kidderminster. With Short Accounts of 
some Neighbouring Parishes, By Rev. John Richard 
Burton. (Stock) 

Mr. Burton is not an antiquary, He does not, it is clear, 


, | live in the past times of which he treats, as some other 
The great Revolution, which desolated Europe from | 


local historians have done. We have examined his volume 
carefully, and bave found no errors, but, on the other 
hand, much that is instructive. The chapter relating to 
the borough, its rights and government, will well repay 
perusal, The biographical notices of Kidderminster 
worthies is most useful. Kidderminster has been con- 
nected with not a fewnoteworthy people, some of whom 
have not as yet found their way into the ordinary bio- 
graphical dictionaries. Not to mention Richard Baxter, 
who was for some fourteen years the minister of the 
parish, we have Richard Kidderminster, a Benedictine 
monk of the reign of Henry VIII., who wrote a treatise 
* Contra Doctrinam Lutheri,’ and Sir Ralph Clare, the Roy- 
alist commander in the reign of Charles I. At one time 
Edmund Waller, the poet, lived here, as also did Job Orton, 
the well-known Nonconformistdivine. The most widely 
known of Kidderminster wortbies is Sir Rowland Hill, 
to whom we owe the inestimable benefits of the penny 
post. He was born here in 1795. It would seem that 
the family had been resident here for many generations. 
In the reign of Edward I. there was at Kidderminster 
a John Hill (de Monte). It is not certain, but it is by no 
means improbable, that this person was the great postal 
reformer’s ancestor. Will not some local antiquary 
work out Sir Rowland’s lineage for us? It would be of 
at least as much interest as that of any of the feudal 
baronage. 

The volume contains some extracts from the parish 
register. In 1573 we find the burial of “ God's creature 
the sonne of John and Jane Glazzard.” Mr. Burton 
suggests that this was a child who had been baptized by 
a lay pereon. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 


must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. F. Water (‘Coffee Biggin ”’).—This has been 
fully discuseed. See‘ N.& Q.,’ 7 8, i. 407, 475 ; ii. 36, 
153, 278, 453; iii. 30, 213. 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munigations which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








